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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——~——__ 

E trial of Miiller, the German accused of the murder of Mr. 

Briggs on the North London Railway, commenced on Thursday 
morning at the Old Bailey. The judges are the Chief Justice and 
Baron Martin, and the prosecutor the Solicitor-General ; Serjeant 
Parry is retained for the defence, and the prisoner has elected to 
be tried by a jury of Englishmen alone. The first two days have 
been occupied by the witnesses for the prosecution, and little as 
yet indicates clearly the line of defence to be adopted beyond 
abint of an alibi. Great stress is laid upon Miiller’s lameness, 
and a strong effort is of course made to break down the testi- 
mony of the cabman Matthews as to the identity of the hat left 
in the railway carriage—en effort only partly successful. Matthews 
identified the hat completely, though he showed himself very careless 
in other assertions. ‘The interest excited by the trial is remark- 
able, reporters are present for New York papers, and the offices 
of the penny journals are besieged for latest editions, 


Contradictory rumours have been prevailing throughout the 
week as to the signature of peace in Northern Europe. A very con- 
fident statement appeared on Wednesday that the treaty would be 
immediately signed, and that the Danish frontier would be drawn 
from Christiansend to Sanderup, so leaving an in‘initesimal morsel 
of North Schleswig to Denmark. On Friday, however, it was 
announced that Prussia had invented a new demand, viz., that 
Denmark should compensate all sufferers by her blockade of 
German ports. It is suspected with apparent reason that the 
Cabinet of Berlin is unwilling to recommence paying the troops 
who are now living on the plunder of Jutland, and that they will 
not sign peace until assured that there is no food left in the 
Peninsula. It has not yet been clearly ascertained that they will 
first eat the inhabitants. 


The military news from America is almost nil. A rumour from 
Confederate sources, made much of by the “* Copperheads,” states 
that Sherman had been obliged by the operations in his rear—the 
loss of Rome in Georgia, which has really been recaptured by the 
Confederates—to evacuate Atlanta again, and that four corps had 
been taken prisoners. It seems, however, to be a mere canard: 
Sherman's last despatches stated that the Confederates were about 
to attack Rome, but that he had plenty of stores in Atlanta, and 
was not in the least apprehensive of the result of the desultory 
operations in his rear. General Sheridan had not attempted to 
leave the Shenandoah Valley, but after rendering all the lower part 
of it untenable by destroying the crops and stores of wheat,—a 
military ‘‘ barbarity ” surely much less barbarous than a battle,— 
had returned to Strasburg, followed by Confederate cavalry, on 
whom his own cavalry turned suddenly, beat them thoroughly, and 
captured eleven guns. ‘The situation at Petersburg was un 
changed, 


The political news is nearly as unintelligible. Reuter affirms 
that the Pennsylvanian vote shows a majority for the Democrats 
which the vote of the Pennsylvanian soldiers will not be sutticient 
to destroy. ‘I'he Times correspondent does not mention the Peun- 
sylvanian victory, over which he would have exulted, and the 
reference to the soldiers’ vote seems a mere device to excite pre- 
judice. The importance of the incident is, however, in any case 
exaggerated. As we hayeshown in another column, if Mr. Lincoln 
carries the West he may lose the whole of the Pennsylvanian and 
New York votes without being beaten, and Ohio and Indiana have 





returned Republican Legislatures. A statement that the anti- 
slavery constitution of Maryland has been rejected is more pro- 
bable, and the manifesto ascribed to M. Auguste Belmont is of 
course correct. ‘That person—Rothschilds’ American agent and 
a German by birth—threatens revolution if the elections are inter- 
fered with, showing that the last hope of the Democrats is in 
securing the undivided vote of the occupied States. 


Mr. Bernal Osborne addressed his constituents at Liskear.! last 
Friday week, and strove to keep up that reputation of Jester-in- 
Chief to Parliament which he is rapidly acquiring. It isa dan- 
gerous sort of character to be obliged to live up to, and if Mr. 
Bernal Osborne is open at all to the sense of intellectual shame he 
must read in the reports of his speech with many uncomfortable 
emotions such forced jocularity as this :—- Letting in the ‘Tories! 
Poor innocent individuals! I want to know where they are. If 
that great Pagan philosopher Diogenes were to descend into the 
impure and inflammable atmosphere of the House of Commons 
provided with a patent Sir Humphrey Davy's lamp he might find 
three pure Tories, all excellent, honest, energetic men. Diogenes 
would say, ‘ I think the member for North Warwickshire, Mr. New- 
degate, is one.'—He would say, ‘ How ate you, Newdegate ?’ &e ,” 
at which imbecility of course the Liskeard people laughed, as they 
would have done,—with equal reason,—if Mr. Osborne had made 
faces or stood on his head. His only real hit was the resuscitation of 
some lines written in 1742 by Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, the 
famous Whig squibber, who addressed an ode to the first Viscount 
Palmerston, then Chief Remembrancer for Ireland, and likely to 
remain so :-— 

“One stanza more, and I have done. 
May Heaven preserve Lord Palmerston ! 
And since for life he’s in, 
We must like others stay 
Till Death—or his or ours—shall pay 
The wages of our sin.” 

We need searcely add that Mr. Osborne assailed Lord Palmer- 
ston bitterly and applauded Mr, Gladstone. ‘The latter is certainly 
worthy of all admiration, but we doubt whether the adhesion of 
Mr. Osborne with his cap and bells to his grave and earnest party 
will be found to add materially to his strength. Yet Wamba 
once rendered material assistance to the Black Knight. 


The Bishop of Rochester's charge against the “ Essayists and 
Reviewers ” and Dr, Colenso, was, strange to say, much the most 
moderate and least hysterical of the recent charges. Of course 
the Bishop treats doubts about Deuteronomy and criticisms on 
Numbers as grave sins, but he is at least candid enough to admit 
that they are no graver than the “ worldliness and indifference ” 
of people who never express their doubts coherently at all. If he 
would but go a little farther, and discover that precisely the same 
worldliness and indifference are often at the root of the most ostenta- 
tious orthodoxy, we might have Dr. Wigram, in spite of his petty 
forpalisms and aversion to clerical agriculturists, amongst the 
reformers yet. It is something to get a bishop to treat heresy as 
no worse than worldliness, ‘The usual impression they give is that 
if a heretic would but combine worldliness with his heresy—that 
is, hint his doubts in learned ambiguous words, or, as they phrase it, 
‘+ take care not to be a stumbling-block to weak prethren,”—there 
might be ‘a good deal” in what he says, 





It is announced by telegram from Montreal that the delegates of 
the British American Colonics have unanimously accepted the 
principle of a Confederation, and agreed to invite the people of the 
Pacific Colonies to join in the plan. ‘They have, moreover, passed 
a vote which, though absurdly reported in the bulletin, obviously 
means that the Crownshall appoint the Governors of the Provinces 
as well as the Governor-General. Reuter’s agent has evidently cut 
down “‘as well as” into “and,” thus making it appear that the 
conference had discussed the question of continued connection 
with England, which was assumed from the first. No other 


details are given, but it is known that the new Constitution will 
be embodied in an Act of the Imperial Parliament, that the Con- 
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federacy will either call itself Acadia or Canada, and that it will | is labour and capital, to which we may add freedom from th 
: it @ Con. 


solemnly arrange the terms of its union with Great Britain. 


It is said that M. Bismark’s newest idea is to allow the clection 


of the Prince of Augustenburg as Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, on | tuted itself just now an H[cclesiastical Court, and ig ; 

ne ‘ .. ' . a a ag Inquir} 
condition that the construction and control of the Hider Canal are | through Sir John Walsham into the orthodoxy of the re 
left to Prussia, This arrangement will, he thinks, leave Prussia | yard, Chaplain of the Norwich Workhouse. ‘That 
master of the German fleet of the future, and give her besides the | accused by the Board of Guar 


control of trade between the German Ocean and the baltic. The 
plan will be unacceptable to Russia, who finds herself thus with 
only one outlet from the Baltic, while her enemies have two in- 
lets into it. ‘The canal, however, is not yet cut, nor is it by 
any means clear that it can be cut so as to carry an iron-clad from 
sea to sea. It will not either be south of the line of the ice which 
chokes the Elbe for two months in every year. 


The mail from China informs us that the Taeping rebellion is 
over and a new war commencing in Japan. A fleet of seventeen 
war vessels, English, French, Dutch, and one American, was to 
start on 28th September for Simonosaki, to destroy the batteries 
there erected by the Prince of Nagato. These batteries guard the 
western channel into the Inland Sea, the vast natural lake or arm 
of the ocean which divides Niphon from Kiusiu and Sikoke. This 
sea, which is 350 miles long by about fifty wide, not only washes 
the richest portions of the islands, but is the nearest route through 
Japan into the Pacific, and Europe therefore wants both ends kept 
open. ‘The eastern entrance cannot be closed, and the west is open 
by treaty, which treaty the aforesaid Prince chooses to break. Ie 
is therefore to be punished, but it will probably be necessary to 
occupy his Gibraltar for some time. The general result will be 
known probably on some day next week by telegram from Suez. 





A deputation of the ‘ British Organization,” headed by Lord 
Calthorpe, waited on Earl Russell on Wednesday to present a 
memorial praying that his Lordship would exert his influence to 
prevent any interference with missionary operations in ‘Turkey. 
The memorialists stated that their agents did not preach in public 
places but in chambers, that the dread of public disturbance was a 
mere plea which, if stretched, would stop public preaching alto- 
gether, and that to forbid converts to preach, as the Seraglio had 
done, was equivalent to prohibiting missionary operations in Turkey. 
Earl Russell of course promised nothing, but he gave the deputa- 
tion to understand that in his opinion the Hatti- Tumayoon justified 
attempts to proselytize both by natives and foreigners, provided no 
disturbance were raised, and only urged on all Protestant societies 
the necessity of tact and forbearance. Asa rule Moslems, we believe, 
are not irritated by preaching in favour of Christianity, but only 
by attacks on Mohammedanism, which in controversy it is difficult 


to avoid. 

The Emperor of the French left Paris on Wednesday to meet 
the Czar at Nice. It is reported in Belgium that King Leopold is 
to join the two monarchs, but no crowned head can now take a 
railway trip without affecting the Bourse. Napoleon and the Czar 
have not previously met. 

Mr. Cobden has replied to the Scofsman in a letter explaining 
his speech at Holmfirth upon which the Scotsman had relied to 
prove his original charge, viz., that Mr. Cobden wished for news- 
papers without comments. He shows that he spoke, toa mechanics’ 
institute, of the Press as it then was, and not with reference to 
what it might become, that his remark was in fact a mere de- 
scription of the comparative popularity of the two departments of 
a newspaper. The Scotsman admits that the passage will bear this 
interpretation, but asks why, as the charge had been so often made, 
particularly by himself in the Edinburgh Review, it had hot been 
answered before. That is not the question at issue, but this,— 
Is it fair to give a mere deduction from the drift of a public man’s 
speech as something which he actually said? We think it is not, 
even when an accurate deduction, if only because the practice 
deprives the speaker of the whole benefit of purposed caution in 
weighing words. 

The Government of Western Australia recently sent an expedi- 
tion to explore the country beyond Sharks’ Bay, in the north-west 
angle of the colony. The expedition has returned, and reports the 
discovery of some five millions of acres of splendid land, well 
grassed and timbered. with plenty of wild fruit, grapes in particu- 
This country stretches round Brecknock 





lar, and good vegetables. 
harbour—twenty square miles of water landlocked and studded 
with magnificent islands—Camden Sound, and Roebuck Bay. An 
association has been formed to ‘‘ open up” the new country, and as 
it is “ eminently” suited for sheep the land monopolists will very 


speedily be at work. All that is needed, says Mr. H. R. Grellet, 








victs who deter emigrants from settling. 





The Poor-Law Board has odd duties to perform, has cong 
ti. 
Rev, E. Hip. 
or . 
lians of neglecting ean is 
* identifying ” himself with Mr. Lyne, alias Brother I 
great mass of evidence has been taken, the drift of which ‘ 
to be that Mr. Hillyard administered the communion daily ng 
** Benedictines,” that the Bishop ordered him to cease, that he - 
spectfully ” “declined to comply with his Lordship’s » = 
that he neglected the workhouse a good deal, and that he = 
substitute one Mr. Ouseley, whose “ name is not in Pra 
List,” and who appears to be a “monk.” A further quantity of 
evidence was taken to show that Mr. Hillyard indulged in « 4 : 
practices at his own parish church, and in particular had had the 
Ten Commandments hung up printed on a bit of paper « like 
newspaper,” a statement which created ‘ great laughter.” j : 
on earth the Poor-Law Board had to do with all that nobody at. 
tempted to explain. If this sort of thing goes on we shall hay 
the Trinity Board trying pilots accused of Sabellianism, . 


The Emperor Napoleon so far from “‘ crowning the edifice” appears 
to be plunging deeper into absolutism, and what is Worse, to be degra. 
ding his autocracy fromits scientific French form intoa mereRusgian 
tyranny. The Nain Jaune isa chap journal, and the Government 
instead of subjecting it to the Press Law, severe as that is, hay 
chosen to apply to it the law applicable to colportage, which 
requires that the book or tract circulated should be previously 
submitted to Government. ‘This is simply the Russian Censorship, 
and destroys literature instead of controlling it. On Sunday 
some political article thus submitted for revision was omitted by 
decree, but the proprietors instead of filling their columns with 
more acceptable matter left them blank—a truly French sarcasm, 
A joke of the same kind was played during the brief reign of 
terror over the press established in India by Lord Canning. Th 
law forbade any attack on the religion or customs of the natives, 
whereupon one editor republished the ‘Ten Commandments with 
the second left out as directly insulting to idolators, the fourth a 
injurious to people with no Sabbath, and the seventh and ninth a 
actually prohibiting the most valued of the native customs, 


The Italian Parliament met on the 25th inst., and the tone of 
the Deputies is described on all-hands as calm and moderate, The 
Convention has been carefully explained, and it is expected that it 
will be accepted by a large majority. The self-restraint of the 
members is the more remarkable, as it seems clear that the Conven- 
tion has cost the King his popularity in Turin. He has been even 
hissed, and obliged for a short time to go out accompanied by a 
guard. In the rest of Italy, however, there is no dissent, and the 
Neapolitans will, it is believed, vote unanimously for the transfer 
of the capital. Part of this readiness arises from a dislike of 
Piedmontese influence, but more from a conviction that Rome 
without l'rench bayonets will be more easily taken than Rome with 
them. 

On Tuesday evening an association called the National Reform 
Union held a meeting at Manchester, the President of the old 
Anti-Corn Law League, Mr. George Wilson, presiding over its 
violent and rather foolish deliberations. We fear the great case of 
the working-classes will be sadly injured by such advocacy as it 
received at Manchester. One speaker, Mr. Robert Cooper, talked 
of extorting reform “ from an arrogant and selfish aristocracy.” 
“All talk of the apathy of the people was only a cloak under 
which a treacherous Prime Minister and a truculent House of Com- 
mons wished to conceal their own indifference and bad faith.” The 
conduct of the Cabinet or Parliament had been one of “ unparalleled 
mendacity.” Mr. S. Pope said the wish of the people for a shareia 
the suffrage had no connection whatever with the question of the 
duty of giving it them; and Mr. Alderman Goadsby said that 
“the taxes that were now complained of ” would all be removed if 
the people would not flatter men in high places “ by adoring them 
too much when they came here,”—intended, we suppose, for 4 
backstroke at Mr. Gladstone. No principle for a Reform Bill ws 
proposed or even discussed. One speaker advocated “manbool 
suffrage,” but the business of the mecting appeared to bea feeble 
attempt to excite the strong passions of the first Reform period by 
the use of inflated and exaggerated invective against the preset 
Parliament and Ministry. 


The Lord Mayor, who is a Unitarian, gave a rather special and 
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extra-routine dinner to the Archbishops and Bishops last ‘Tuesday 

the Mansion House, as the ordinary entertainment in June had 
postponed owing to the sudden illness and death of the Lord 
Mayor's brother. Only the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishops of Oxford and Peterborough were able to be present. 
The dinner was as usual gorgeous, but the speaking afterwards 
was perhaps a little embarrassed by the evident consciousness of 
the great dignitaries that they were, in the eyes of their host, 
rather usefitl national institutions than spiritual guides. In pro- 

‘no¢ the health of the bishops the Lord Mayor dilated on the 

ve responsibilities of an office to which all the doubts and diffi- 
culties brought by the laity to the clergy, swelled by the special 
doubts and difficulties of the clergy themselves, came ultimately 
for confession and solution,—and the Bishop of Oxford in compli- 
mentary reply remarked, his face twinkling all over with humour, 
that the Lord Mayor divined the anxieties of episcopal duties with 
a sympathy so delicate and perfect, that he could not but suspect 
him of having at some time in his own career partly prepared 
himself for episcopal offices and duties! 


The Italian despatches on the subject of the Convention have 
been printed, and show conclusively enough that the Italian 
Government have reserved jealously their right to Rome, and only 
pledged themselves not to use, or permit the use of, any violent means 
to attain that end. They have agreed to the strictest application 
of the principle of non-intervention to the Roman territory. The 
choice of a new capital was only a moral assurance to the Emperor 
that the Italians are willing and prepared to wait patiently till the 
question of their relations with the Pope is solved without the use 
of violent means. ‘* We accept, then, seriously and loyally the 
engagement not to apply those violent means which cannot solve 
questions of this class, but we cannot give up our reliance on the 
force of civilization and progress to assist us to arrive at the union 
of Italy and the Papacy.” “ A free Church in a free State” is still 
announced by the Ministry as the goal of their efforts. 


In the meantime Garibaldi, with his usual unfortunate political 
instinct, has declared himself, after some hesitation, in violent 
language against the Convention. In a reply to General Avez- 
zana’s letter against the Convention, he ‘‘ grieves to see our 
country so badly and so shamefully governed,” and in one still 
more explicit and much more violent published by the Opinion 
Nationale Garibaldi is stated to have said, “that guilty men 
should wish to find accomplices is quite natural, but that any- 
body should endeavour to plunge me into the mire of the men who 
defiled Italy by the Convention of the 15th of September is what I 
did not expect. The only Convention to be concluded with 
Bonaparte is this—to purify our country of his presence, not in 
two years, but in two hours.” It is idle to look for practical poli- 
tics from a dreaming idealist like Garibaldi, 


The Augustinian nuns of Loretto, near Ancona, have brought 
down upon" themselves the interference of the secular power by a 
shocking act of falsehood and torture. A daughter of an Italian 
Liberal had been confided to the care of the twelve French and 
four Italian nuns who constitute the nunnery aforesaid. ‘This girl 
left the convent in April of the present year. A rumour was then 
circulated that a girl three years older had been bewitched by 
her. The accused with two of her relatives went to the convent on 
the afternoon of the 14th in answer toa summons. She was taken 
alone into the parlour, the door closed, and she was confronted with 
the chaplain, physician, and lady superior, who declared that a girl 
in the convent was in danger of losing her life in consequence of 
this young lady’s spells, and thereupon they all set upon her to 
make her render up her contract with the demon. The priest 
sprinkled her with holy water, twisted his stole round her neck, 
exorcized her, made signs of the cross on her mouth and forehead ; 
the physician and chaplain stripped her to her shift, and felt under 
her armpits for the contract with the devil, till at last the girl 
fainted. When she recovered they renewed the attack, threatening 
her even with death, and the lady superior exhibited a box full of 
pins and needles which had issued, she said, from the body of the 
enchanted girl, and showed an indecent note found upon the same 
girl with the words “ Death to the Pope!” At last the mother 
found her way to the persecuted child, and got her away from the 
convent. It appears that the whole affair was a plot, not a super- 
stition. The girl said to be “charmed” was in excellent health,— 
and the nunnery has for a time been very properly closed by 
order of the Government, and the chaplain aud physician arrested. 

The late Lord Lyndhurst has been recently charged with belief 
in spiritualism. No assertion could look more improbable, for his 
intellect was cold, calm, sceptical; and Mr. G. V. Hastings, the 


Secretary to the Social Science Association, has written to some of 
the London papers to state, on the authority of a letter written 
by Lord Lyndhurst himself, that this is false. Lord I yndhurst, 
like most other men, looked at the matter, was present at one or 
two séunces, and rejected the spiritualistic hypothesis as the result. 


Mr. Anderson, the great Wizard of the North, gave a sémce on 
Monday to prove that the rope trick practised by the |}rothers 
Davenport can be done ‘ without the aid of spiritualism.” He gave 
it, as he said, in broad daylight, but after all the gaslight was much 
stronger than the daylight, and much more important to the audi- 
ence. He had a cupboard which, in reference to the Davenport 
structure, he called repeatedly a stricture —i. e., criticism,—a 
joke which told well on the audience. A gentleman of the name 
of Sutton, who looked rather oppressed by his responsibilities, was 
bound first and put into the cupboard, but Mr. Walley and Mr. 
Friswell had bound him so effectually that he could not get on with 
his trick at all, and had to explain that the cord interfered with his 
circulation. So he was let out for that time, and Mr. Anderson’s 
daughter Lizzie, a clever child of about thirteen, who had said to the 
conjuror in the morning, ‘‘ Pa! I'll be tied up,” was substituted. 
The cord was more tenderly put on in this case, and she came out 
of the cupboard triumphantly in about three minutes, and then tied 
herself up again. ‘Then Mr. Sutton did the trick effectually enough, 
taking care, however, to be bound * by a sailor,” and not by Mr. 
Wakley. It seems to be a very simple question of the greater or less 
tightness of the cord which determines the possibility of the trick. 
The audience cheered Miss Lizzie Anderson vehemently; the 
conjuror placed his hand on her head, fell into a pose, and called her 
“my darling;” and the spectators, who had taken a great aversion 
to the chairman of the Investigating Committee, Mr. Hollings- 
head, who appeared to have Davenport proclivities, proposed 
clamorously that “ Hollingshead should be tied up next.” 


A clergyman travelling by express from London to Gloucester 
met with an unpleasant adventure. He had taken his seat along 
with two ladies in a second-class carriage, when a half-drunken 
sailor was put in by the guard, and the train started for Swindon. 
‘The man at once proclaimed himself a ‘Southern privateer, and 
an enemy to the English,” threatened to “ smash the clergy- 
man’s skylights if he did not tell his opinion,” tried to make the 
ladies drink gin, called them ‘old Jinnies” for refusing, spat 
three times in the clergyman’s face, and suddenly tried to jump 
out of window. ‘The clergyman and the ladies being unfortunately 
Christians endeavoured to prevent him, and succeeded, “ when he 
adopted a line of retaliation so indecent that,” says the writer, “I 
dare not describe it.” The ladies huddled into a corner, the 
clergyman stood before them with a stout umbrella, and in this 
attitude the party remained till the engine stopped to take water 
at Wantage Road, when the man was secured. We trust that the 
Southern Association will at once forward the funds to defend this 
unfortunate victim of Knglish prejudice. The poor man only 
thought himself among negroes! 








The market for Home Securities has ruled firm this week, and 
prices have steadily improved. On Saturday last Consols for 
money left off at 883, 7 ; and for account at 88}, 89. Yesterday 
the closing prices were:—For transfer, 893, 4; for time, 89g. 
The return of the Bank of England is favourable, and there is an 
increase both in the stock of bullion and the reserve of notes and 
coin, the former is now 13,146,009/., and the latter 6,837,1042. 
The stock of bullion in the Bank of France has increased to about 
10,915,0002. 

The leading Foreign Securities left off yesterday and on Friday 


week at the following prices :— 


Friday, Oct, 21. Friday, Oct. 28. 


Greek oe oe ee oe * 215 22 
Do, Coupons a oe ee oe 9 . 9 
Mexican ee oe oe 26 ee 27 
Spanish Passive = «+ oe ee oe e 29] 31 
Do. Certificates ee . ** 12} if 

Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1358.. oe oe a 68 oe 68) 
* - 1s862.. e ee oe 69} o- 71 

»  Consolidés.. a ee oa oo 494 oe 58 





The last transactions in the leading British Railways yesterday 


and on Friday week were at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Oct. 21, Friday, Oct. 28. 


Caledonian .. 123 ee 126 
Great Eastera a } os 45} 
Great Northern .. ee ee ee 129 153 
Great Western... .«. . +e ee 734 754 
L.ancashire and Yorkshire 113) a 115 
London and Brighton ow ita} li 34 
London and North-Western ee ee -s 1l2 116 
Loudon and South-Western oe ee ee "5 96} 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. ee ee 39 oe a 
Midland - ee ee ee oe o 13) 4g 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. e oe oe i Ws? 
fork or - .* - 95} ‘ t 
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| temperament protest in the face of Europe unless he intended 


rIn¢ Pe | r E j a 
rOPICS OF THE DAY. ‘his protests to be followed by some form of action. 


i maT au | course to be taken must be the growth of inauaai ~ 

THE POPULAR IMPRESSION OF MR, GLADSTONP’S | time, but he is sure to break with the old course which 
POLICY. | deeply dissatisfies both the masses and the great body cf thi " 

“ VK. 


T is curious to watch the rapidity with which Mr. Glad- ing men. ‘That impression may be true or it may be false, but; 
Up to the death of Sir Cornewall | exists, it is justified in patt by Mr. Gladstone’s recent ede 
> 


stone’s star is rising. 
and it indicates a very noteworthy change in the disposition H 
0) 


Lewis he was currently believed to be a necessary but un- 
popular man, a Minister whose alliance was valuable to any | the public mind, a weariness of the line of action called « 
Cabinet, but who would never secure cither a separate follow- | spirited foreign policy,” a longing for some other line whi : 
ing in Parliament or a hold over the popular mind. Not six | shall produce effects other and greater than an annoyance a 
months ago his tendency to bursts of intellectual temper such | all small Powers. It is the expression of a desire to let te 
as produced his attacks on Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Lygon was / world alone for a while, not out of any aversion to needful 
adduced as evidence of his inability to lead, of a want of tact | war, nor out of any belief in the arrival of the time When th 
fatal to a man who aspires to govern through a constitutional | lion shall lie down with the lamb, but simply out of Willine. 
system, that is, by convincing and attaching a large body of | ness to break temporarily with the past. S 
political followers. Sheer intellectual strength has, however, The expectation as to internal affairs is far more definite 
raised Mr. Gladstone above these difficulties, and is giving him | and more strong. Mr. Gladstone, it is said, by the very ep 
both outside and within the walls a following which increases | stitution of his mind, which is essentially constructive, cannot 
4 - 2 “ ; ie ’ ot 
every day. The Radicals appear for the first time in the last | tolerate that quiescence which the Ministry now Appears 
twenty years to believe they have found a leader who will not | cordially to approve. All his speeches point to the inaugun 
disgustthe nation, and to be disposed to surrender that prejudice | tion of a new activity in all internal affairs, to a stead 
in favour of crotchetty individualism, which has cost them asa} determination to improve if possible both the cont, 
party so much of their Parliamentary weight. Member after| tution and the condition of the millions who have {5 
member rises in the boroughs to hail Mr. Gladstone as the} live under it. Most Ministers have that idea in their 
coming man, to quote his budgets as the only improve-| heads, but Mr. Gladstone has more than the idea, he has 
ments mace by the existing Parliament, to admit a| plans, and the courage to propose and maintain them, He 
readiness to follow his policy and accept his lead. Even a| is not afraid of the suffrage, as he indicated in his celebrated 
man like Mr. Bernal Osborne talks of new combinations which | speech ; is not alarmed at risking the Treasury, as his redue. 
he certainly thinks will make Mr. Gladstone more powerful, | tions have proved ; does not hesitate to apply the full power of 
and may, he possibly hopes, restore to himself the pleasur-| the State to ameliorate social anomalies, as he showed } 
able excitement of the office Lord Palmerston seems so un-| creating State banks, State insurance offices, and Styie 
willing to give. The Chancellor’s progress through Lanca- | annuity funds for the very poor. He of all men alive could 
shire was a continued triumph, a triumph the more remarkable | most easily reduce our anarchical ecclesiastical system into 
because Liverpool is by no means distinguished for strong| something like order, he perhaps alone among statesmen 
radical feeling. Not only is the impression passing through | would have the art and the energy to try as a deliberate plan 
the country that Mr. Gladstone is destined to govern, but | to effect the final conciliation of Ireland. He above all, with 
there is an obvious decline in the fear lest he should govern | his genuine feel:ng for the cottage and ready inventiveness, 
ill, in the latent distrust which all the belief in his consum-| could meet the great social question which threatens to pres 
mate ability has hitherto been unabl: to subdue. ‘‘Mr./ on us, the absolute necessity of improving the physical com. 
Gladstone’s policy” is coming to be used as the concrete ex- | fort, the food and lodging and raiment of the millions who 
pression of a whole system of thought, to mean something for| work with their hands. He might, had he the power, be 
itself, and something widely different from either the poliey | able so to revise the municipal machinery that the great 
pursued by Whigs or the policy attributed to Lord Palmer-| centres towards which our population is crowding should 
ston. Thisis the more remarkable because Mr. Gladstone has | cease to be merely clusters of badly-arranged and unhealthy 
done less to lay down any systematized course of action than | boxes of brick. He might even, could the extraordinary 
almost any man of his political standing, has a cautiousness | force of his power of statement once be brought home to the 
of speech which frequently puzzles his audience even while | middle class, induce them to accept a scheme which should 
they are cheering his oratory, and perceives alternatives with | include working-men in the constitution without making them 
a clearness which often leaves on his own advice an impression | its absolute rulers. There is endless work to be done, and 
of indecision. Still, though the vagueness of his course may | Mr. Gladstone, if he does not perform it all, will at least con- 
not diminish, the vagueness of public opinion about that | centrate the energies of the nation upon an effort to do it. 
course undoubtedly does, and it is worth while to inquire to| We do not say that these are the precise ends which Mr. 
what his increasing followers think they are committing them- | Gladstone’s admirers sct to themselves, that Mr. Onslow, for 
selves. ‘he truth can be revealed only by himself, but the | example, when speaking at Guildford, had made to himself 
impression as to the truth is, as a sign of change in the national | any programme, but this is the Aind of new life he is expected 
mind, at this moment almost as important. to impart, the direction he is to give to the activity of a ruce 
The gentlemen who are applauding the Chancellor of the! which for eight hundred years kas never been able to remain 
Exchequer in season and out of season seem, however they | for more than a few years at a time politically quiescent. Mr. 
may put their aspirations, to expect, should he lead the | Gladstone’s specch on the suffrage greatly increased the expee- 
House of Commons, two very important changes. ‘They | tation created by his character. It was not that the ideas he 
think that he will realize two longings of which they are | put forth in themselves great'y pleased even the Radicals. The 
deeply conscious even while they express their hopelessness | men in the House of Commons who, if the matter were left to 
of speedy realization. They believe, with certain misgivings, | them, would establish household suffrage, may be counted on 
that he can offer them a new and more satisfactory sys- | the fingers, and Mr. Gladstone decidedly cannot be reckoned 
tem of foreign policy, and with no misgivings that he| among them. It was the proof afforded by the speech of 
will break up the torpor which has fallen upon internal affairs. | mental fearlessness, of a consciousness that changes, and grest 
Mr. Gladstone, say his admirers, may be too much afraid of | changes, had to be made, that the régime of indifference could 
war, too zealous for economy, too certain of the status of not last for ever, which so attracted the Liberals. The 
England as a fact altogether independent of her action. But | applause which has followed his speeches in Lancashire is 
he is sure to abandon those traditional ideas to which we have | another evidence of the same fecling. They are approved nol 
adhered so long, the notion that we are a Continental people | because they promise quiescence in foreign policy, but because 
bound to maintain the Continental system, interested in petty | they promise to substitute activity at home for eternal failure 
matters of boundary, concerned to dictate to Germany whether | abroad, to increase not to diminish political activity. Mer 
she shall be united or not, to the Christians of Servia whether | abstinence from action throughout the world would not have 
they shall rebel against the Turk or obey him, to everybody | attraeted a vote, it is the consciousness of the public that Mr. 
whether they shall or shall not develop themselves as they can. | Gladstone cannot be fecble, that if not busy abroad he will te 
He is sure to initiate that temporary policy of abstention which energetic at home, which elicited the approval now re-echoing 
is needed to make a breach in the great chain of English tradi- | from almost every part of the kingdom. The acceptance of 
tions, and enable the nation to act as its interests, or duties, or Mr. Gladstone is in fact a sign that the nation at last begus 
dignity may require, without reference to the mode in which it to weary of political lethargy, and is ready to follow ay 
has acted heretofore. Mr. Gladstone, for example, certainly | leader who promises that the torpor shall come to an ené 
would not support the Turk as if Turkish sway were a moral | The passion for progress which in England never quite sleeps 
law, would not trouble himself to interfere with a project for | has been re-excited by Mr. Gladstone, and in the pleasure thus 
cutting an Eider canal, would not from very haughtiness of | given the distrust of his judgment on one or two questions 
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to be vanishing away. Should it disappear altogether— 
is in his power to remove it—there is no public man 
ld have the right to believe himself Mr. Gladstone’s | 
fluence with the nation. 


god it 

who wou”. 

saperior 10 10 
que VITALITY AND TENACITY OF SLAVERY. 

HE more we know of the inner life of the Slave States of | 
America the more evident it becomes that they cling to 

ery, not merely and not chiefly with that tenacity with | 
rt Pose cling to property as property,—but with a 
ot passion, evil but thoroughly disinterested, in which 

ies for property is completely merged. It is a passion 
‘to that love of rank wherewith a decayed French noble 
a to the symbol of a nobility which is a perpetual para- 
iris and an insurmountable obstacle to his ambition,—or 
Jerewith the Catholic priesthood cherish the dogma of Papal 
wilibility which manacles their reason, and of temporal 
grereignty which destroys their influence. Here are the 
Tnionisis of Maryland,—for only the professing Unionists had 
the right to vote at all,—a State in which slavery is no more 
than a name, no more than an honorary degree in folly and 
evil, —just a tattered rag of the great banner which the South 
saved aloft when the war began,—a State in which almost all 
the able-bodied slaves have escaped long ago and those only 
are left who are burdensome to their owners,—rejecting, 
4s fur as the citizen-voting is concerned, by a large majority 
the constitution which would abolish for ever this fag end 
of an exhausted iniquity, and restore the full attraction of 
cohesion with the free North. The vote of the soldiers may 
indeed turn the scale here as in Pennsylvania, where to their 
deep disgrace the citizens seem to have preferred a party whose 
watchword is war and slavery to the party whose watchword 
is war for the extirpation of slavery; but the fact is not the 
less significant that the wretched citizens cling to the last 
to an institution which has lost all its money value, if it 
ever had any, from disinterested attachment to the mere 
shadow of that privilege which gives one man absolute power 
over the fate of another. There is nothing which strikes 
us with a deeper consternation than the apparent blindness or 
indifference even of the most liberal statesmen of the North 
tothe depth and tenacity of this passion. We quoted last‘ 

week from General Butler’s letter to General Cameron a 
sentence regretting the introduction of the Anti-Slavery reso- 
lations into the Baltimore ‘“‘ platform,” merely on the ground 
that, while alienating Conservatives, it was superfluous because 
slavery perishes and must perish wherever the Union armies 
advance. There could not be a falser estimate of the 
trae nature of the case, or one less consistent with 
General Butler’s own remarkable experience in Louisiana. 
There he found that long after conquest was secure and eman- 
cipation proclaimed, it was an even fight between the influ- 
ence of the planters and the influence of the commanding 
general whether the spirit of the Emancipation Act 
should be carried out, and he announced in the strongest 
manner on his return that ‘‘ the war can only be successfully 
prosecuted by the destruction of slavery, which was made the 
comner-stone of the Confederacy.” Now, he has slid back 
again apparently into the habitual apathy and optimism of 
the Northern statesmen, who will not recognize what a much 
more terrible foe they have to fight in the hearts of the present 
generation of slaveholders than any they can defeat by artil- 
lery or bayonets. Yet the evidence of events in Louisiana 
alone is quite sufficient to prove that long after the rebellion 
is crushed, if crushed it should ever be, the seeds and suckers 
of this deeply rooted and prolific evil will sprout up vigorously 
ina hundred places and renew the vitality of the great 
~ 0 principle,—the love of controlling arbitrarily the life 
and lot ot fellow-men. 

The reports of the condition of Louisiana under both 
General Butler and General Banks are very striking in their 
testimony to the wide ramifications of this hundred-headed 
evil. All accounts agree that it is as much as a very energetic 
military administration can do to maintain the emancipated 
slaves against the prescriptive claims of their former masters. 
Indeed it seems clear that the main danger is due to the 
insinuating influence which the planters exercise over the 
military administrators themselves, both high and low, almost 
Without the knowledge of the latter, —an influence which has 
sometimes been extended, since General Butler’s departure, 
even to head-quarters, and this not because General Banks is 
a less sincere abolitionist than General Butler,—for by 
Principle and sympathy we should say he was more earnest 
in the cause,—but because he has tried the policy of con- 
ciliation without being sufficiently on his guard against 








the very first use which the planters strive to make of 








any show of good-will in the Governor, the attempt 
to regain some of their former exemptions and _pri- 
vileges. When General Butler went to Louisiana the very 
first clear result of his experience there was that there 
was positively no difficulty in getting good work out of 
emancipated slaves and free coloured men on fair or even less 
than fair terms, but that there was the greatest difficulty in 
compelling the planters, even when compelled to hire labour, 
to agree to such terms and to keep to them after they had 
agreed. General Butler’s treatment of such cases was rough 
and ready. General Banks’s has apparently been less prompt 
and more hampered by a system of organization. The report 
of Colonel M’Kaye on the Louisiana freedmen now before us 
gives the strongest possible testimony both to the industry 
and good disposition of the negro population, and the uncon- 
trollable passion for slavery in the masters. For instance, 
“Mr. V. B. Marmillon, one of the richest and most extensive, 
sugar planters in the whole valley of the Mississippi, took the 
oath of allegiance, but refused to work his plantation unless 
he could have Ais own negroes returned to him. He had 1,450 
acres of cane under cultivation; his whole family of planta- 
tion hands left him and came to New Orleans, reporting them- 
selves tome. Among them could be found every species of 
mechanic and artisan. I called them up and informed them 
that the Government had taken possession of old master’s 
crop, and that they were needed to take it off, and would be 
paid for their labour. All consented to return, but next 
morning when the time came for their departure not one 
would go. One of them said, ‘I will go anywhere else to 
work, but you may shoot me before I will return to the old 
plantation.’ I afterwards ascertained that Marmillon, whom 
they called ‘ Old Cotton Beard,’ had boasted in the presence of 
two coloured girls, house servants, how he would serve them 
when he once more had them in his power. These girls had 
walked more than thirty miles inthe night to bring the informa- 
tion to their friends.’ These people were set to work elsewhere.”’ 
‘If civil government be established here and military rule 
withdrawn,” says Colonel Hanks, “there is the greatest 
danger that the negro would become subject to some form of 
serfdom.” Inareach of three hundred miles up the Missis- 
sippi, but one Creole planter was persuaded to adopt 
frankly and of his own free-will, the tree-labour system, and. 
he reported, “my life and that of my family is rendered 
very unhappy by the opposition and contumely of my neigh- 
bours.” Judge Humphreys of Alabama has given open 
expression to the hopes of many planters favourable to 
the Union, but devoted to the principle which has broken it 
up. This is his poliey: ‘ After advising that Alabama 
should at once return to the Union by simply rescinding the ordi- 
nance of secession, and after expressing the opinion that the 
old institution of slavery was gone, Judge Humphrey says, 
‘I believe, in case of a return to the Union, we would receive 
political co operation, so as to secure the management of that 
labour by those who were slaves. There is really no differ- 
ence, in my opinion, whether we hold them as absolute slaves, or 
obtain their labour by some other method. Of course we prefer 
the old method. But that question is not now before us.” 
The late General Wadsworth, who went to the South on pur- 
pose to study the question, gives precisely the same testimony. 
“I talked,” he says, “with a planter in the La Fourche 
district near Tibadouville; he said he was not in favour of 
secession ; he avowed his hope and expectation that slavery 
would be restored there in some form. I said, ‘If we 
went away and left these people now, do you suppose 
you could reduce them again to slavery?’ He laughed 
to scorn the idea that they could not. ‘ What,’ said I, 
‘ these men who have had arms in their hands?’ ‘ Yes,’ he 
said, ‘ we should take the arms away from them of course.’ ”’ 
In short the evidence is absolutely unanimous that the idea 
of ownership is so dear to the planters of the Slave States 
that they cling to it with far greater tenacity than to the 
questionable profits which they suppose the system to produce. 
‘hey would feel it a loss of caste not to regard the labourer 
practically as superior live stock, as much at their absolute 
control as their machinery or manure. To be dependent on 
the caprices of labourers would not be so much an inconyeni- 
ence as a degradation. 

And the danger of these deeply rooted ideas is that they 
infect even the military authorities so soon as the attitude of 
conciliation is substituted for that of antagonism which 
prevailed during the reign of General Butler. General Banks 
has done much towards organizing a system of both paid 
labour and education for the freedmen, and he was able to 
speak last March with well-grounded pride of his results :— 
“ There were in this department, when I assumed command, 
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many thousands of cvloured persons without employment or|rupees is of course a mere blunder, but he js 


home, who were decimated by disease and death of the most | pelled to refer questions which at all previous 
frightful character. To these, natives of the plantations in | have been settled within the country. The change is bitte 
the department, have been added many thousand fugitives 


from the surrounding States, of every age and condition. 
There are not, at this time, 500 persons that are not self- 
supporting, and there has not been in the last year any day 
when we would not have gladly accepted ten or twenty 
thousand, irrespective of their condition, in addition to those 
we have of our own. Except that the negro understood 
the necessities of his position, and was able, in the lan- 
guage of your letter, ‘to meet and discharge the duties 
incident to the great change in his condition,’ this result 
would have been physically impossible.’ But though 
these results are great, it is clear that, in proportion 
to the greater order established and the better under- 
standing with the planters, has been the infusion of the old 
prejudices into the military provost marshals,—the judges 
between the slaves and their masters,—and the decline of 
due vigilance even in higher quarters. Colonel M’Kaye 
says that the assistant-provost marshals are ‘‘ usually young 
subalterns received into the houses of the planters and 
treated with a certain consideration.” Of course this in- 


peri 
| deprecated in India for two reasons, one unreasonable and the 
| other perfectly sound. Indian officers of all classes dig 
ithe action of the Home Government, declare that jts vie 
| are usually at once ignorant and Utopian, and affirm that @ 
| is conservative to a degree which arrests not only al] ruee 
/but all movement. This charge springs in great part fro 
mere colonial jealousy and inability to comprehend the moting 
‘of Parliamentary action, but that of loss of time is far more 
| serious. So great is this evil that it will unless checked lead 
| before many years have passed to a visible deadlock. The 
| Home Government, it must be remembered, from principle 
| never initiates anything except it be of the very first import. 
ance, and the Viceregal Government from over pressure of 
work generally follows the example. Every new movemeg 
therefore commences ofiginally with some subordinate officer 
who reports the evil or suggests the improvement, and go gets 
the machine in motion. It is established as far as Statistiog 
can establish anything that the continuance of an Anglo. 
Indian in any office whatever is limited to four years ag 
maximum, and in most instances the average is much 


fluence tells, and we are not surprised to hear that|less. Unless therefore there is a chance of a decision 
“an upright and competent witness says, ‘I am free to| within some reasonable period, the officer has little 


declare that the provost marshals have not done justice to the 
labourers on the plantations. They do not see that General 
Banks’s orders are carried out. On many plantations whipping 
is still permitted.’ More than one instance of great neglect, 
injustice, and abuse have come to the knowledge of the 
Commission.” 

Even General Banks, if we may trust a New Orleans paper, 
has deviated so far from fair principles as to have ordered in | 
August a “forced conscription of all able-bodied men of | 
colour between the ages of 18 and 40 years,” and this though 
his despatches repeatedly admit that the men of colour are the 
most loyal and most willing supporters of the new system in 
the community, and though he has repeatedly complimented 
them on their splendid response to the call for volunteers 
both in 1862 and 1863. That he should place special burdens 
on the only loyal men of the community is inconceivable, had 
he not been partially infected with the feeling that the rights 
of the coloured men are less real and tangible than those of 
the whites. The total exclusion, too, of free coloured men 
from the franchise of the new loyal State of Louisiana (though 
not the fault of General Banks) is a discreditable remnant of 
the old caste feeling. Amongst the free coloured population 
are to be reckoned not only some of the most loyal but some 
of the richest men in New Orleans. 

So very far is it from being true that slavery will die out 
of itself with the progress of the Union arms, that we believe, 
even though the North should succeed, as the pressure of 
the military emergency passes away it may spring up with 
renewed vigour, perhaps under a new name, or perhaps under 
the old, in every one of the former Slave States, from 
Maryland to Texas,—unless the Northern people awaken 
soon to the great truth that they are fighting with a prin- 
ciple which is almost as subtle, and fascinating, and mani- 


motive for giving the machine the necessary impetus, and 
under present arrangements no such reasonable chance exists, 
The scheme goes first to the local Government, and ther 
waits till an over-worked man can find time to cxamine, diy 
cuss, and comment in writing on its details, always, to avoid 
further references, at most wearisome length. It is then sent 
| up to the Viceroy to be subjected three times over to the same 
process,—once by his Secretary of State, once by the member 
of Council who attends to that department, and once by the 
Viceroy himself, the whole ending nine times out of ten ina 
demand for further explanation. If the matter ended here 
the delay, annoying as it is, might be bearable, for the original 
mover can get at all these authorities, can frequently see them, 
can always send private explanations, and as the Irish say 
‘“‘insense”’ them with some completeness and in reasonable 
time. But when after a delay often of twelve or eighteen 
months it is discovered that the project must be sent home, 
the mover gives up in despair. ‘ Reference home” means 
three months lost in mere transmission of papers, weeks of 
examination by clerks, months of examination by Committees 
of Council and the Council as a body, and finally a full 
reconsideration from a Secretary of State unacquainted with 
half the facts. The result of the whole process is an order 
which arrives months, often years, after its promoter has 
quitted the office, the station, or the country, and then has to 
be sent once more downwards from step to step in the official 
hierarchy. Is there any cause to wonder that good officials 
after one such experience decline to expose themselves by any 
unnecessary richness of suggestion to this form of slow tor 
ture, or that officers fecding upon grievances which for months 
cannot be remedied or even heard should contract a bitterness 
of spirit almost amounting to a desire to rebel? No serious 
grievance in India can now be remedied under two years, no 








fold in its vitality, as self-love itself, and which will have 
ninety-nine other heads to bruise even after the military head 
is effectually crushed and seared. 


THE VICEROY AND THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
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large suggestion decided on under four, a state of affairs as 
fatal to the progress of the country as to the zeal of individual 
administrators. 

It is easier to state the evil than to perccive the remedy. 


| The Indians in their natural impatience exaggerate the clam 
R. LAING called attention last week, in a singularly | of the Viceroy as much as the Secretary of State in his zeal 
ill-reported speech, to a new trouble which threatens to | for supervision exaggerates his own. ‘The former would leave 
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cripple the administration of India, the difficulty, not to say | the Viceroy’s decision final upon all local points, the latter 
impossibility, of dividing power between the Viceroy and the | would centralize all power whatever in the Council at home. 
Secretary of State. That difficulty has always existed, but | It is quite clear if Indiais to remain a dependency that every 
while the Empire was growing its effect was scarcely percep- | order trom England must be at once obeyed, that the preten- 
tible. From 1756 to 1858, Indian history is, with the break | sion to suspend orders because they are unwise, as Sir W. 
caused by Lord W. Bentinck’s policy of retrenchment, one | Denison is said to have done, must be steadily discounten- 
continuous war, and in war time every act is justified jauced. It is also clear if the Indian Government 18 not 
by emergency. The Viceroy could not be checked except at | to be Indianized to death that the principles of its action must 
great risk, and as the Board of Control made it a policy to| be supervised by men exposed to the healthy influence 
support the Governor-General when snubbed by the Court of | of a freer opinion. Most observers would also allow that 
Directors the check was very seldom applied. The Home | some check must be imposed on the permanent Indian tel 
authorities censured or remoustrated, but orders nine months | dency to mismanage finance, to exaggerate establishments till 
old were seldom of much importance, and were pretty hubi- | a Colonel finds he can cut down six millions from the military 
tually disregarded. Peace, prosperity, and steam have| expenditure without impairing the efficiency of the army. 
changed the face of affairs, and Indian officials complain with | The point is to secure those three ends—obedience, supervisiol, 
Mr. Laing that while the powers of the Viceroy have in theory | and financial control—without, as Mr. Laing puts it, central 
been increased beyond precedent—he can now pass an Act of | izing power in London. ‘The colonial example teaches us 
his own mere will—he is compelled in practice to refer every- nothing, for in the colonies we have remedied the evil at the 
thing to Great Britain. he absurd rumour restricting the | price of loss of obedience, which in India we cannot affor to 
Viceroy’s right of sanctioning expenditure to 450 | pay. The imperial example teaches nothing, for in Great 
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| which already attracts attention at the India 
will one day reach the men, and involve us in disasters 
which the mutiny was @ trifle. If Mr. Laing can suggest 
3 will have earned a claim on the country which his 
services failed to establish, or if Lord Stanley can 
“» it he will have proved once for all his superiority 
tp any one of his predecessors since the days of Dundas. We 
‘ve the solution impossible except by surrendering, or at 
g, some one of the three objects sought in main- 


jasst endangering DC i 
«+o» minute control. “That one eannot be obedience, for 


India must be a dependency, not a self-governed State, even 
self-government should merely mean the autocracy of 
, succession of English Viceroys. An order once sent must 
tz carried out, and the introduction of any new principle 
nest be previously sanctioned by a Parliamentary officer. 
Bat the restrictions upon expenditure might be relaxed by 
ing the practice of departmental budgets, so leaving the 
Vieroy to decide within his general limits on all the ques- 
of detail. Thus the amount of the dead-weight 
“cht be fixed from time to time without requiring the 
Viseroy to submit every special application for pension to the 
githorities at home, and the cost of a regiment fixed at a 
maximum without ensuring a delay of months upon 
every new application. Above all, the practice of 
ision, of checking, and criticizing, and delaying 
act of the local Governments might be almost abol- 
ished by introducing the principle that every act of the 
Vieeroy should be taken as sanctioned unless specially for- 
hidden. The existing practice, through its enormous delays, 
rally forbids every act—except a declaration of war— 
unless it is specially sanctioned. Any legal restriction on the 
suthority of the Secretary of State is of course to be depre- 
cated. Having responsibility he must have power, and in 
matters of finance he is far too much restricted already by the 
quasi-legislative powers conferred on his Council at home. 
He must remain absolute, the single final authority ; but there 
is no need for exerting his absolute power at all times and 
upon every subject. Let him leave the Viceroy alone, as the 
Colonial Office leaves the Governor of Ceylon, and intervene 
oily when the occasion is worthy of such powerful inter- 
vention. Capacity to crack nuts is good in a steam-hammer, 
bat the Indian hammer need not be always cracking nuts. 
Sir Charles Wood sees that himself; but then he tries to 
remedy it not by using the crackers but by prohibiting 
nuts. He became really as weary of the ‘amalgamation 
difficulties” as the officers who suffered from them, but 
instead of leaving the Viceroy a discretion he wrote out a 
long despatch, and ended it by declaring that his orders were 
“final.” They cannot be final unless he wants discontent to 
breed resistance, and he will have to issue some hundred or 
twoof “explanations”? which the Viceroy could have’ done 
for him without departing from any one of the principles laid 
down at home. It is a real misfortune for India that Sir 
Charles Wood is so indefatigably industrious. A lazy man 
would have found a plan long since for shifting his work on 
the shoulders of the Viceroy. Lazy men of ability are not, 
however, common, and till one can be discovered the division 
of work must be settled by some carefully devised rule, or we 
shall have the Viceroyalty degraded into the position of the 
lord-Lieutenancy, and with precisely the same result. 


THE MINERS’ COMMISSION. 


HERE are few occupations which have greater claims on 
. the consideration of the community than that of the 
miner, yet there are few which are perhaps less often made 
the subject of the efforts of philanthropy. Out of sight is in 
this, as in so many other cases, out of mind. Miners are in- 
visible by day, and so do not inspire the cultivated class with 
that yearning compassion which is extorted from it by the 
dull animal stolidity of agricultural labourers. These uever- 
ess pass the weary routine of daily labour under the 
cheerful sky, and this is a compensation which no one easily 
estimates aright until he has been deprived of it. Here and 
there a narrative of imprisonment has been written which the 
World will not forget, but perhaps we lay more stress on the 
forced inaction or the harassing suspense of the captive than 
on the mere privation of light and air. It is worth remem- 
bering that a miner habitually works in a place compared 
with which the dungeon of the prisoner of Chillon was a 





Still the remedy must be discovered, or | and philanthropists. 
scontent which pervades every higher grade of employé | spection of Mines” is of very partial application. It applies 


ace and time have for political purposes almost! unfavourable to health that he has a special disease of his 
und foreign example teaches nothing, for no 
arliamentary officers now retains any | been overlooked altogether both by sanitary commissions 


own called miners’ asthma. And yet he has for the most part 
The “ Act for the Regulation and In- 


neither to the mineral mines of Devonshire and Cornwall, nor 
to the lead mines of Yorkshire and the North, nor to the salt 
mines of Cheshire. The population employed in these dis- 
tricts has been hitherto abandoned to itself, and though there 
seems to be no reason to impute any particular blame to the 
owners of mines, we should be surprised if a mere sense of 
interest had been found sufficient toenforee precautions which 
are sources of expense to the owners and almost 
always irksome to the men. The report therefore 
of the Commission which was appointed to “ suggest 
the most practicable means of improving the health 
and safety ”’ of the miners discloses a state of things which 
must, on the whole, be regarded as satisfactory. So far as 
their knowledge extends, the agents who superintend the 
mines seem anxious to secure the health of the labourers, and 
the owners generally comply with the recommendations of the 
agents. Ofcourse in the poorer mines, and where the lode is 
of doubtful extent, sanitary precautions are often sacrificed to 
economy, but it is clear also that the men are careless. 
What seems most to be wanted is some systematic control to 
be exercised by the Government over all mines. A Govern- 
ment inspector would make recommendations without having 
the fear of losing his place before his eyes on the one hand, 
or of making himself unpopular with the men on the other. 

The peculiarity of the mining population is that their health 
“gives out” prematurely. It is a common remark in Corn- 
wall that ‘‘a person of 50 is old for a miner.” Up to 45 the 
average annual number of deaths among them is not very 
greatly in excess of that among males engaged in other occu- 
patious, but after 45 the decline is rapid. In Cornwall if we 
compare miners between 45 and 55 with the rest of the male 
population of the same age, we find that 33 of every 1,000 
miners die in a year, and only 14 of the general population. 
Between 55 and 65 the proportion is 63 to 24, and between 
65 and 75 it is 111 to 58, or nearly double. The specific 
disease is pulmonary. It does not, however, seem to be con- 
sumption proper, for the families of the miners are healthy 
when employed above ground, but rather to be a disease of a 
bronchial or asthmatic character. But its character is still 
very imperfectly known, in great measure from the prejudice 
of the surviving relatives against post-mortem examinations. 
The Committee, however, seem to think that these prejudices 
are not altogether insuperable. 

Some of the causes which operate unfavourably on the 
men’s health are not removable. ‘The mines are mostly old, 
and are therefore now worked at very great depths—in many 
cases from 200 to 280 fathoms, or from 1,200 to 1,680 feet 
below the surface. Not only does this increase the difficulty 
of ventilation, but it greatly increases the heat, and therefore 
also the exhausting character of the labour. Other evils, 
however, certainly are removable. The miner often spends 
no less than three hours in going to and from his work. The 
access to the mines is almost invariably by “ladders, some of 
which are perpendicular, and few much inclined.” So labo- 
rious an ascent increases the action of the heart, and the men 
arrive at the surface completely exhausted and perspiring. 
Then they have frequently to walk some distance to the place 
where they change their clothes, exposed to the wet and the 
keen upper air. So soon does their mode of life tell ou their 
physical powers that they soon become incapable of working 
on the lowest levels, and these have to be entrusted to the 
youngest and least experienced workmen. 

We are disposed to attribute more importance to these 
removable evils than to those which are common to all mines. 
Imperfect ventilation, dust, powder-reek wherever there is 
blasting, these are things which can never be entirely 
remedied, and to which the coal-miners of Durham and 
Northumberland are as much exposed as the metal-miners. 
But the mortality of the coal-miners is not so very greatly in 
excess of that of the general population, and there is no 
sudden increase of deaths after middle age, asin the case of the 
metal-miners. If we compare the annual mortality of the two 
classes we find that out of every one thousand between 45 and 
55 years old, 33 metal-miners die to 16 coal-miners; between 
55and 65, 63 to 24; and between 65 and 75, 111 to 65. Again, 
if we compare the Cornish metal-miners with those of York- 
shire and the North, we find that the latter are considerably 
more healthy than the former. Yet the ‘bad air, the 
powder-reek, and the stour,” of which the men complain, are 





cheerful and commodious abode, under conditions so peculiarly 
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the same in both cases. But in the North the mining district 
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is cut by streams running in deep channels considerably below | division of the Empire, Cornwall or Yorkshire, Wales or § 
the surface of the country. Entrances can therefore often be land, pleading that it ought not to bear an equal Ys: 
made into the mines from the level of the streams, and the imperial taxation, that its circumstances were exc¢ rede 
men are thus saved the exhausting ladder ascents which are that it was guaranteed by treaty right against the oat 
the peculiarity of the Southern mines. These entrances, or the common Estates. Yet that is the claim put forward 
adit levels, as they are called, obviously also do away withthe Ireland, and so far admitted by the Government tha th 4 
labour and expense of raising the ore by the shafts. Wecan | submitted to an inquiry into the allegation. The Committe. 
therefore have little doubt that the ladders must be considered which includes Colonel Dunne and Sir Frederick Hey rs 
: ‘ ip . Ng x . Ygate 
as among the chief causes of disease among the miners, as Lord Stanley and Mr. Hennessy, Sir Stafford Northeote H 
they are also the most fruitful source of accidents. ‘The | Mr. Lowe, has not presented its report, but it has resented 
rungs if made of wood decay, and if of iron become | the evidence taken and the reports submitted for approval b 
‘sharp’ from wear or “greasy” from wet. The same | various members ofits own body—Colonel Dunne, Sir Staffr} 
objections apply to what are called ‘‘stemples” as to lad- | Northcote, the O'Donoghue, and others. Of these the report 
ders. Indeed the picture of a man and boy tied together by | of the chairman, Colonel Dunne, on the one side, and §, 
a rope and ascending a stemple has a rather frightful appear- | Stafford Northcote on the other, are by far the best, ang the 
ance, but the danger is probably much less than it looks to | two together present as exhaustive a view of the question gs it 
persons unaccustomed to use them. ‘The men generally pre- | is possible to obtain when men are at variance as to the 
fer them to the ladders. Fortunately there is no difficulty in | fundamental axiom of the argument. Irishmen are not et 
providing mechanical means for raising and lowering the men. | agreed, and consequently Irish and Englishmen are not like} 
In some mines a machine called “the man-engine ” is used | to agree, whether the Union is to be regarded as a permanes, 
for this purpose, and a visible improvement in the health of | treaty between two independent States, or as a treaty having 
the miners is said to have been the result. But even these | for its object the extinction of the need for treaties betweey 
are open to the objection that they are dangerous. The | them. That question lies at the root of the matter, and though 
“cages” by which the men are conveyed up and down in the | Englishmen will be apt to consider it settled for at least the 
coal mines are recommended by the committee as combining | last half century, Irishmen are by no means universally of 
the maximum of expedition with safety. It would, however, | the same opinion. Colonel Dunne, for example, holds that jf 
be impossible to say what would be in all cases the best means | the Union Act can be modified Ireland lies at the mercy of the 
of replacing the ladders, but there can be no doubt that in all | British majority, quite forgetting that the object of Union 
mines the proprietors shouid be required ‘‘to provide some | was to raise Ireland out of a position of dependence into ay 
mechanical means of conveying the men to and from the sur- | integral part of the Empire, with full share in proportion to 
face when the mines are of great depth.” | its population of representation and power. As the gist of 
The subject of ventilation seems to be less amenable | the Irish assertion is that Ireland under the Act of Union 
to direct legislation. The most simple method seems to | ought to contribute to Imperial burdens only in the proportion 
be the best. Two shafts, ‘so contrived that one shall be | of two to fifteen, it is hard to perceive how, till this question 
upeast in all states of the weather,” are essential. If the | is settled, any conclusion whatever can be arrived at or even 
natural ventilation is insufficient, the rarefaction of the air in | attempted. The point is either the construction of a Treaty 
one of the shafts by means of a furnace is generally the | or the incidence of certain Acts of Parliament, and if there be 
most efficacious. But the most that could be effected | no treaty cadit questio, for no man contends that Parliament 
by legislation would be to have the mines regularly in- | has deliberately raised the taxation of Ireland higher than 
spected, and to give any two magistrates power to close | that of the other sections of the united kingdom. If there 
them on the application of the inspector, whenever the | is such a treaty valid for all time then it is just possible that 
owners refused to adopt the best means of ventilation. | the separate Irish debt was unlawfully increased ; Colonel 
There ought also to be proper houses at the mouth of every | Dunne affirms that proposition roundly, and Sir Stafford 
mine in which the men may change and dry their clothes, | Northcote, though he tries to explain it away, admits that 
and the boilers and othcr machinery should be subjected to a | Ireland borrowed some 30,000,000/. more than she ought to 
careful periodical examination. At present the boilers are | have done to meet the expenses of the Revolutionary 
often without either safety-valve or water-guage. More} War. He affirms indeed, and justly, that this money 
caution might be enforced on the men in the matter of blast- | was raised because Ireland: paid less than her proportion of 
ing’and keeping the levels free from obstruction, if necessary | taxes, but that only pushes the question one step further 
even by a system of fines. If these rules were enforced, | back. If Parliament could legally raise the full proportion 
there can be little doubt that the excessive mortality of the | of taxes and could not legally add to the separate debt, then 
miners might be greatly diminished, though no ‘Uoubt mining | Parliament cannot uow take advantage of its own wrong, and 
would always remain an unhealthy pursuit. | Ireland has actually one genuine and serious grievance. As 
Another evil is that at present boys of twelve or in some | a matter of fact of course we cannot accept any such conclu- 





‘cases ten years of age may be employed in these mines. But it is 
a notorious truth that persons who enter an unhealthy trade 
before they have arrived at maturity succumb to its influences 
more readily than men whose frames are fully formed. Boys 
under fourteen ought not to be allowed to work below the 
surface. The other recommendations of the Committee relate 
to causes of suffering which are common to all classes of the 


sion. Whether the Union was a treaty between two coun- 
'tries, or substantially an act by which cach surrendered all 
| separate rights, one point seems sufficiently established. The 
' framers of the Union contemplated thorough amalgamation, a 
real and perfect unity under certain contingencies which 
occurred in 1817, which were declared by the United Purlia- 
|ment to have occurred, which the Irish members admitted 





labouring population, and scarcely come within the province | to have occurred, and which have been held to have occurred 
of legislation. But this report will, we are convinced, be of ‘ever since. Purliament since 1817 has legislated for Great 
little practical effect unless its recommendations are enforced | Britain and Ireland as if they were one undivided country, 
by an Act of Parliament. Sanitary reform of all sorts must | passing it is true local acts as it passes local acts for Scotland 
come from above. Miners are, unlike most English workmen, | or Lancashire, Norfolk or Sheffield, but localizing them only 
temperate, but they are as fond of “mugging on” in the old | out of the plenitude of its power. To argue at this time of 
way as other people. No employés will ever importune their | day that the Empire is not an unit, or, in other words, that 
employers for improvements which cost money, and employers | Parliament is restricted by laws other than those of nature !s 
will be supine unless there is some outside pressure put on | to restore the Heptarchy. Irishmen retain of course their right 
them. A system of Government inspection is the only thing | of revolution for adequate cause, as the Scotch also retain I, 
which can supply these deficiencies, and we regret that the | or the East Anglians, or the population of Peckham Rve, but 
Committee did not consider such a recommendation within | to talk of rights guaranteed by a treaty which Irishmen have set 
their province. But with or without a recommendation it is | aside a hundred times isa mere anachronism. Even O'Connell 
clearly the duty of Government to take the matter in hand while supporting Repeal allowed that it must be effected 
without delay. | either by revolution or by Act of Parliament, thus assigning 
pau ee ae ees to the United Legislature the most absolute conccivable power 

: THE LATEST IRISH GRIEVANCE. over both the kingdoms. An argument therefore which starts 
i any politician needs evidence of the injury worked by the | with discussing the very existence of the Empire may be 1- 
Irish Viceroyalty he has only to read the mighty Blue- | teresting as a quaint speculation, but it can have no meaning 
Book just issued on Lrish taxation. There he will find Ireland | in politics. The United Kingdom must for political purposes be 
treated by members of Purliament on both sidesof the House, by | taken as in existence, and being in existence with one debt, 
officials, and farmers—men like the O'Donoghue and men like | one revenue, and one supreme authority, its sections cannot 
Sir 8. Northcote, as if it were a separate country, with separate | by possibility owe money to one another. If they ever did 
interests, circumstances, and aspirations. Imagine any other | the debt has been long since condoned by mutual arrangements 
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This policy undoubtedly tends to an immediate peace, how- 
ever temporary its duration or immoral its basis, for men do 
not fight for independence alone as they do for independence 
and wealth. It is therefore reasonable for an American who 
does not care about slavery, or approves it but does care for 
peace and the Union, to argue that General M’Clellan’s policy 
is on the whole the wiser of the two. But how does it 
happen to please the Englishman who holds those evil 
opinions? It brings peace to his trade, it is true, but at the 
price of all the results he desires the war to produce. If 
General M'Clellan induces the South, or a great party 
within the South, to accept these terms he will rcstore 
peace, but he will also restore the old Union with nothing 
changed except the fighting power of the States. The re- 
constituted nation will be governed by the same men and 
forced into the same policy as before, while it will have an 
army half a million strong, commanded by officers trained by 
four years of campaigning, a fleet which, as experience has 
shown, can be brought up to almost any strength, and the 
experience of a conscription. The South, acting as it does 
together, would be sure to regain the control of the national 
policy, and certain to be inclined to distract the national at- 
tention from its defeat by some exciting foreign war. Is this 
what the Conservative classes really desire, and if not why 
are they longing for General M’Clellan’s election? He can- 
not, and as he most emphatically declares will not, gratify 
them by breaking up the Republic. Yet if he reconstitutes 
it with slavery he simply reproduces the position which they 
so cordially hate. Grant that slavery is a thing indifferent, 
an institution and nothing more, like primogeniture or gavel- 
kind, and still the sympathy of the English middle-class 
ought to be with the Republican party. Their policy must 
either succeed or fail. If it fails the Union is divided, and if 
it succeeds the Union is reconstructed without the men who 
made it so dangerous to the external world, and with a weight 
upon its strength in the shape of an agitated and hostile 
Ireland. So also General M’Clellan’s policy must either suc- 
ceed or fail, but if it fails he is merely thrown back on Mr. 
Lincoln’s programme, and if he sueceeds he restores tlie 
power which middle-class Englishmen wish to see broken up 
If we are to be selfish and think of nothing but England 
M’Clellan threatens England with the one danger she fears, 
while if we are to be guided by principle Mr. Lincoln alone 
of the two competitors offers one for acceptance which is 
higher than mere territorial greed. 

The prejudice is the more annoying just now because it 
disturbs the public estimate of the facts. Every telegram 
which announces that the Democrats have gained strength is 
received with implicit credence, and the very structure of the 
American Union is forgotten in the strong wish to sce it 
shattered to pieces. The President is not elected by a direct 
mass yote, but by votes apportioned according to population 
among the States. Striking off the South and all the occupied 
States, which if they vote at all will vote for Mr. Lincoln, 
the numbers of electors sent to the College stand under the 
latest census thus :— 
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The preponderance ot visible chances, chances as patent to 
our readers as to ourselves, is therefore with the Republican 
candidate. The New England States, with the doubtful ex- 
ception of Connecticut, are admitted to be on his side, aud in 
the West Mr. Vallandigham’s own State has just elected 
Republican representatives. We have stated the numbers as 
much against ourselves as possible. We have counted the Pacific 
States as on the Democrat list, which no fair Democrat would 
do, and even then the electorsof whom Mr. Lincoln is almost 
cert:in outnumber the electors of whom he may be presumed 
to be doubtful. Of course the States do not vote en bloc, 
but for every elector lost in the States on his side Mr. Lincoln 








will give him twenty-five more than he needs f, 
M. Auguste Belmont’s talk about the coercion ¢ 
to the occupied States is talk merely. We have og 

Kentucky and left out West Virginia, aud even sup uated 
Missouri and Tennessee to vote en masse against hin a’ 
heave between them only twenty-one votes, The bilange 
probabilities therefore is steadily in favour of Mr. Lineal 
To assert, as the telegrams do, that the Democrats have Grind 
greatly in Pennsylvania simply teaches nothing, unless 

have gained sufficient in each Congressional district to carn 
their elector. It is the distribution of the gain quite as mpl 
as the fact of gain which will influence this election, " 
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ADOPTED CHILDREN. 
HERE is a certain absurdity in the story which was going the 
round last week of the lady who asked a Boar. of Guardians 
for “a child only two years old, with blue eyes, and light hair, ayj 
a complete orphan.” One felt that the deman. had been dictata 
rather by sentiment than by genuine kindliness, that the child wy 
selected on the same principles as a doll might have been, but tix 
anecdote indicated a curious deficiency in our law. The practices 
of adoption, so frequent in the Roman and the modern Asiatic 
world, allowed by all German luws and sanctioned by the Com 
Napoleon, has never received in England any kind of legal recog. 
nition. It is not opposed to our manners, is rather approved by 
opinion, and is among the philanthropic an incident of very fe. 
quent occurrence, but the law takes no notice of it, provides yp 
ceremonial for recording it, and imposes no oblisations upon thos 
who attempt it. Yet it would be difficult to suggest a practice 
which might be productive of more general benelit to a Society 
which like our own is unfavourable to marriage, which throws the 
time further and further back in every generation, and which allow 
in the same family excessive inequalities of fortune. ‘There ar 
thousands of old maids among us, well-to-do and excellent, to 
whom the privilege would bring a new zest to their lives, new 
interests, and new occupation, thousands of widowers whose lives 
are passed in a sort of unwilling solitude, thousands of married 
homes where the only thing wanting to life is the sound of childreny 
voices. ‘There seems no reason, natural or artificial, why a void 
due chiefly to the action of an imperfect social system should not 
by that system be filled up. Adoption of a kind is indeed 
already much more frequent than the public imagine. Let any 
one of our readers look round his acquaintance, and he will find cases 
where children left unprovided for have been brought up by rela 
tions, friends, and even strangers, with a kindness which makes 
their circle at last almost forget that the children are not their own, 
Indeed the complete success of such arrangements sometimes sug- 
gests a doubt whether ‘ natural feeling” is quite so strong a 
instinct as it is the fashion to assume, whether it is not the rela- 
tionship of intercourse which begets family affection rather than 
that of blood, whether a child does not love its mother as much 
from its reliance upon her as from any natural instinct beyond its 
own control. Children loye nurses more than their mothers very 
often indeed, and the poetry thrown by all races round the 
relation of foster-mother has a justification in fact. Fre 
quent as the incident is, however, the law throws difficulties in 
the way of a very positive kind. ‘The adopted child, for example, 
does not inherit unless through a relationship other than the adop- 
tion, which very seldom exists. ‘The tendency is of course to adopt 
relatives, but they will as often be the wife's as the husband's, 
and in that case the legacy duties are as heavy as if the adopted were 
utter strangers. So with the most just and expedient of all forms 
of adoption—the recognition of a man’s illegitimate child, which 
though provided for in every other country of Europe, even in Cal- 
vinistic Scotland, is in England left without any legal sanction 
whatever. ‘The legacy difficulty may be met by settlements, but peo- 
ple are unwilling to settle moveable property even on their own chil- 
dren,—it impairs too much the pleasant sense of possession and of 
choice. A still more serious impediment is the dilliculty or rather 
impossibility of terminating the rights of the real parents. The 
natural parents can always reclaim their offspring, at least up t0 the 
age of discretion, and we know of a case where that power Was 
used to hold a perpetual menace over a family who would have 
sacrificed for their adopted children as much as for their own. The 
lady who asked for a “ complete orphan ” probably dreaded contact 
with vulgar or evil relatives, but the fear that all care may be 
thrown away by a sudden demand for the child's restoration greatly 
diminishes the practice. The sense of permanence is the basis af 
all sound relationships, and the objections which apply to divorce 
for incompatibility are almost as operative against the right 





is pretty sure to gain one in the States on the other, and that 


breaking up a household once formed by adoption. 
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With regard to the children themselves the case is still harder. 
We have mentioned the oppressive incidence of the legacy duty, 
but we know @ case where a lad was adopted by a wealthy solicitor 
a deliberately educated to become a country gentleman, had an 
excellent training, but one which left him unfit for any of the more 
jaborious walks of life. The father never changed his views, but 
in the process of years he almost forgot that his heir was not his 

ned making his will, and died suddenly intestate, leaving 
Wis adopted child to enlist or emigrate as he might choose. In astill 
more cruel case a child, a girl, adopted by the wife with her hus- 
band’s consent, and brought up as a lady, was after the’ wife’s death 
sent by the husband to the workhouse, merely to be rid of a trouble 
which hampered him in travelling about, and except from public 

‘sion there was no redress. We say nothing of the great difficulty 
of controlling children who are subject to the action of English 

inion, and therefore draw as they grow up a distinction between 
the claim of their protectors to obedience and that of natural 

nts, for the man who cannot govern his household must take 
the consequences of his failure, but even this obstacle would be 
removed were the artificial relation accepted as part of our legal 
em. 
relation in such cases when stripped of sentiments with 
phich legislatures can have nothing to do is one of contract, and 
there seems no reason why this particular contract should not be 
made as obligatory as any other. Suppose a man who has risen in 
life thinks it a kindly thing to adopt one of his less successful 
brother's or friend's ten children, and the parents are gratefully 
wiling, why should not that process be legalized, the child in- 
vested by formal registration before the regular oflicer with every 
right possessed by a son or daughter, enabled to inherit, 
entitled to the adopter’s name, and aided by just the same limited 
¢aims to maintenance? One exception, the right of primo- 
geniture, which is mixed up inextricably with aristocratic feeling, 
it might be well to allow, and we should be doubtful of the 
posibility of including adopted relatives within the forbidden 
degrees. Hindoo society has done that successfully, recog- 
nizing absolutely no distinction whatever of any sort between the 
adopted and begotten child, and the Code Napoleon makes this a 
cardinal point in the arrangement, but in England artificial limi- 
tations always provoke a disposition to disregard them. But with 
those two drawbacks adoption might be made complete with, we 
believe, the happiest effects. Opinion in England is always affected 
by law, and the practice would become in a very short time an 
accepted mode of relieving poor relations, the natural refuge from 
sditary life for the childless and the unmarried. 

There are but two objections of any force raised to the inno- 
vation, one being that its tendency is to diminish marriage. If 
meu and women are to enjoy the comfort of children in their old 
age without marriage they will,it is said, cease to marry. ‘That 
notion is at the bottom of the restriction imposed by German laws 
asto the age of the adopters, but the argument is exceedingly specu- 
lative. The hope of children is possibly one incentive to marriage, 
though it does not weigh half so heavily as the hope of a pleasant 
companion, but it will exist just as strongly whatever laws we may 
make, People, to put the matter colloquially, are not very likely 
to burden themselves with other folks’ children while they have 
hope of their own, or if they do it is under circumstances where 
adoption of one sort or another is inevitable, and the law would 
simply afford a means of legalizing the relation. A man in modern 
Europe is pretty much compelled to “ adopt” his nephews and 
aieces if there is no other provision for them, and the new system 
merely enables him, if he chooses, to do his duty a little more 
effectually. The only circumstances under which it could check 
marriage would be adoption by an unmarried woman who might 
subsequently marry, but she would, after all, be only in the 
Position of a widow, and we may rely very confidently on the 

spinster’s instinct not to throw wilful obstacles in her own way. 
The other objection is the impediment which the practice would 
throw in the way of the inheritance of collaterals, an objection 
Which would in this country have, we suspect, a secret weight. 
Collaterals it must, however, be remembered have no natural claim, 
and some of the ablest thinkers would leave them no legal one. ‘The 
nephew or cousin thrown out by adoption would be just as much 
thrown out by marriage, and is neither more nor less liable to be 
thrown out by will. In countries where intestacy is the rule or the 
Practice there might be some hardship in altering the principle of 
Succession by allowing adoption, but in England the right of bequest | 
very nearly absolute and the practice of making wills all but uni- 


stands prevent. Of course in the unusual and unlikely case of 
children born to the house after adoption the adopted must rank 
as youngest, but except in that single contingency there is no real 
disturbance of the natural order of succession, assuming, that is, the 


large assumption that there is a natural order at all. 
N ISS HELEN FAUCIT satisfied and more than satisfied the 
1 dramatic taste of a very different period from the present,— 
a period of dramatic idealism as distinguished from that close and 
sometimes extravagantly minute reflection of the details of social 
life which has lately taken so strong a hold of the public fancy. 
No doubt there is some connection between the political and 
dramatic tendencies both of that day and this. Mr. Macready and 
Miss Helen Faucit who, as we believe, surpassed Mr. Macready in 
his own school of art, attained their popularity at a time of eager 
political movement and agitation, when men were disgusted with 
life as it was, and looked forward eagerly to a somewhat visionary 
ideal. Mr. Macready, if we remember rightly, retired from the 
stage in the very midst of the Anti-Corn Law agitation, certainly 
very many years before the Crimean war, in which the political 
idealisms of the nation for the time burnt themselves out. 
And no doubt the pleasure in what we may call the ideal or 
sentimental school of acting,—in the acting which selects and 
idealizes the more interesting side of life, and suppresses the small 
disturbing realities,—in the acting which remembers that man 
is *‘ the beauty of the world, the paragon of animals,” much better 
than it remembers the ‘‘ quintessence of dust ” in which that beauty 
is embodied,—or at least which seldom remembers the two together, 
giving us sentiment whether evil or good without that distracting 
play of contradictory agencies which real life shows,—no doubt the 
pleasure in acting of this kind was one form of that eager uncritical 
enthusiasm which indulged itself in shaping the future to its liking 
more than in scanning the medley of the present. ‘The tide has 
now long turned the other way. M. Fechter, the greatest of our 
modern actors, is great chiefly because he can give the easy, light, 
self-contained air of modern society to great characters such as 
Hamlet, Iago, and Othello, without robbing them of their ideal 
force. In comedy Mr. Sothern’s success is due to a precisely 
similar power. ‘The public taste loves such critical satire on itself 
and the modern condition of things as he has given us in Lord 
Dundreary, and indeed in almost all his best efforts: and all the 
pieces which have had the most decided success have, like the 
‘Ticket of Leave,” had a basis in the social condition of the day. 
‘The change therefore from the modern school to Miss Faucit's 
Imogen is a change not only of style but of aim. There is no 
play of Shakespeare’s in which is less room for the modern 
realism than ‘¢Cymbeline.” There is little or no character in it. 
Imogen herself, one of the airiest and least outlined of his ex- 
quisite ‘‘dreams of fair women,” being the only exception. 
lachimo is a rough clay model for Iago, so rough that the genius 
of the sculptor is quite invisible. Posthumus is almost a lay 
figure, to which such art as Mr. Fechter’s might perhaps, but 
only perhaps, give a semblance of reality. Cloten is the best 
of the subordinate sketches; for in him the silly and the evil 
qualities are not unskilfully blended. Cymbeline himself, his 
wife and sons, and the old lord who stole them in their in- 
fancy from revenge, are mere necessities of a very unnatural 
plot. So that in fact the whole interest of the play depends 
on Imogen, who is a vague though exquisitely beautiful imper- 
sonation of a young wife’s innocent love. Probably no part ever 
suited Miss Faucit better, nor has she lost anything, except in 
youth, of the qualities needful for a representation of it. Her 
movements are as graceful as ever, perhaps more graceful than 
ever. Her voice is sweet and full, perhaps too full, of tenderness. 
The purely ideal passages,—the poetry as distinguished from the 
personation of the part,—she gives with perfect melody and taste. 
Nothing could be more graceful, for instance, than her delivery of 
the beautiful passage in which Imogen complains of the interrup- 
tion of her parting with Posthumus,— 
“ Ere I could 

Give him that parting kiss which I had set 

Between two charming words, comes in my father, 

And, like the tyrannous breathing of the North, 

Shakes all our buds from growing.” 
But Miss Faueit is, as she always was, a pure idealist in style. 
Her effort is not so much so to present Shakespeare as to make 
you for the moment conceive the event and understand how it 
happened, as to extract the fullest beauty and deepest sentiment 
from the situation. Accordingly, to our minds, instead of ren- 





MISS HELEN FAUCIT’S IMOGEN. 





versal. The collateral heir might as well be enabled to resist his rela- 
tive's marriage or bring an action of wastry as to resist a legal form 
of adoption which in an unrecognized form he cannot even as the law 





dering Imogen more real she renders her somewhat less so. In- 
stead of giving such a play to her countenance and manner as 
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should. reconcile the sentiment expressed with a warm artless 


character indeed, but still the character of ‘‘ such a creature as we | 


are in such a world as the present,” in other words, one not wholly 
without weak and girlish elements,—deep and sweet, but a little 
rhapsodical ani wanting in reserve, rather childish in its casy 
confidences and inaccessibility to suspicion even after it had been 
fairly roused by deliberate insult,—Miss Faucit’s efforts are ap- 
parently directed to present Imogen as an incarnation of angelic 
tenderness not on'y without stain, which she is, but without 
girlish weaknesses, which she is not. Shakespeare almost always, 
even in his most ideal characters, gives some indication of the clue 
by which they may be connected with the commoner experi- 
ences of life. Juliet with all her sweetness is meant to display 
the forwardness and heat of Italian passion; Desdemona has 
the love of influence deeply in her, and uses it with some 
pertinacity ; Ophelia’s mental strength is meant to be but of the 
slightest, and when it fail the sensuousness of her frail organiza- 
tion exhales with the faint rich odour of a dying blossom in the 
songs of her madness. In all these cases Shakespeare has indicated 
clearly enough where he intends the link to be between the ideal 
beauties of his characters and those traces of human clay by 
which the actress may make them seem real as well as beau- 
tiful. In the case of Imogen the realizing strokes may be less 
distinct, but there is a clear intention, we think, of delineating 
an artlessness which is more than the absence of art, and gives 
the impression of girlish impulse and hastiness in the raptures 
of her confidences to Pisanio, the easiness with which her mind 
accepts the first impression which Iachimo strives to make upon 
it, and after the reaction caused by his villany accepts again 
his own improbable explanation, and finally the quivering passion 
of her insulted tenderness, after hearing Posthumus's cruel charge. 
Shakespeare certainly intended to give both the interest and the 
dependence of an almost childish artlessness to Imogen's love and 
anger. She almost quarrels with Cloten, and has to recall her own 
dignity by an effort,—‘t You put me to forget a lady’s manners.” 
When she hears that her husband is at Milford, she asks, like an 
enthusiastic school-girl,— 
“ And by the way, 
Tell me how Wales was made so happy 
As to inherit such a haven,” 
—and puts as many inapposite questions in a breath about her 
journey, as, for example, “‘ how many score of miles may we well 
ride from hour to hour?” asa happy child, rather than a wife 
looking forward to a grave, deep happiness. Her resentments, too, 
are those of a mere girl, sharp but not grave enough. Miss Faucit 
gives her the air of an offended queen when Iachimo makes his 
monstrous proposals, whereas Shakespeare indicates rather the 
fierce flash of a girl’s offended honour striving in vain to be per- 
fectly dignified, but falling in spite of herself into language too 
violent to be scornful :— 
“ Thou wrong’st a gentleman who is as far 

From thy report as thou from honour, and 

Solicit’st here a lady that disdains 

Thee and the devil alike ;” 
with further language that puts her far too much on an equality 
in point of dignity with the villain whom she is reproaching. Miss 
Faucit gives to all this scene, in which Imogen shows her inex- 
perience and credulity as much as her own purity, the stately air 
of regal displeasure, and walks across the stage, as she says, ‘‘ The 
King, my father, shall be made acquainted of thy assault,” with an 
artificial and theatric resentment more than the passion of a help- 
less girl's offended modesty and pride. 

Again, we think there is the same defect in Miss Faucit’s too 
dignified and too monotonous rendering of that most dramatic scene 
in the play, when Pisanio shows Imogen her husband’s cruel letter 
accusing her of adultery, and ordering him to kill her. As we read 
it there is first a flash of girlish passion and recrimination, a bitter 
recalling of the faithful love which her husband had accused of false- 
hood, and a keen retort (womanlike almost more fierce against the 
supposed cause of her husband's cruelty than against himself) ;— 
‘*Some jay of Italy . hath betrayed him.” Then she 
disowns all her love for him, declares her heart empty of his image, 
passes through a phase of forced calmness and, as it were, judicial 
denunciation, and finally relapses into reproachful tenderness. Now 
Miss Faucit does not seem to us to. reflect these rapid changes of 
mood and impulse. She throws no passion of jealousy into the out- 
break against the ‘ jay of Italy ; ” and she makes the bitter lines,— 

“ Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion; 
And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 
I must be ripped! To pieces with me! Oh! 
Men's yows are women’s traitors !” 
—an outbreak of pure grief and despair rather than of equally 
mingled grief and anger, which it certainly is. As the fierce 


! flash dies down, and Imogen regains her self-command wit! 


. oUt 
yet melting towards her husband, she seeks to punish “a 


him by 


| bending implicitly and coldly to his cruel purpose, 


. and leaving j 
| to his remorse :— 


him 
“Why, I must die; 

And if I do not by thy hand, thou art 

No servant of thy master’s: Against self-slanghter 

There is a prohibition so divine 

That cravens my weak hand, Come, here's my heart: 

Something ’s afore 't ;—Soft, soft; we ‘ll no defence. ’ 

Obedient as the seabbard.—What is here ; 

The scriptures of the loyal Leonatus, 

All turn’d to heresy? Away, away, 

Corrupters of my faith! you shall no more 

Be stomachers to my heart! Thus may poor fools 

Believe false teachers: ‘Though those that are betray’d 

Do feel the treason sharply, yet the traitor 

Stands in worse case of woe. 

And thou, Posthumus, that didst set up 

My disobedience ’gainst the king my father, 

And make me put into contempt the suits 

Of princely fellows, shalt hereafter find 

It is no act of common passage, but 

A strain of rareness: and I grieve myself, 

To think when thou shalt be disedg’d by her 

That now thou tirest on, how thy memory 

Will then be pang’d by me.—Prithee, despatch: 

The lamb entreats the butcher: Where's thy knife? 

Thou art too slow to do thy master’s bidding, 

When I desire it too.” 
Miss Faucit takes these lines as the expression of a sort of spas- 
modic anguish. She clutches at the letters next her heart, an 
tears them as she scatters them. This is surely an erroneous inter. 
pretation. There is cold displeasure in the overstrained gh». 
dience with which she removes these shields from her heart, and 
calls her husband ironically the ‘‘ loyal” Leonatus, as also in the 
pity she bestows on Posthumus when he shall awaken from his 
trance, and in the reference to her own rare sacrifice for him— 
a cold displeasure which is all concentrated in the last two lines, 
Nor should she, we think, tear the letters. She casts them coldly 
away as having misguided her heart, but for the moment 
she is in the mood for looking down on her husband with 
pity, not giving way to her passion. ‘This tone of mind is 
carried on into the next words, in which Imogen choose to 
ignore Pisanio’s horror of her husband’s order, and to assume that 
the servant cannot wish to be more faithful or loyal than the 
master :— 
“ Pisanio. 


O gracious lady! 
Since I received command to do this business 
I have not slept a wink.” 
“ Imogen. Do ’t and to bed then.” 

‘This Miss Faucit gives with a sort of defiance or petulance, aif 
she could not endure Pisanio’s delay. It seems to us to expres 
perfectly the cold, impassive, apathetic stage of misery which 
refuses to recognize the signs of the servant’s sympathy and 
fidelity, in the bitterness of a greater desertion. From this point 
Imogen’s girlish pride begins to melt away at the touch of her se- 
vant's sympathy, and at last completely breaks down in the confession 
that her only object in life is still to follow her husband to Rom 
and learn his every movement. In this mood she should not leave 
her husband's letters torn and scattered around her. All the flood 
of her girlish tenderness has returned, and though half broken- 
hearted she has re-admitted her love into her heart. 

The fault of Miss Faucit’s rendering of all this sczne, as indeel 
of the whole part, is, to our minds, a monotonous ideal tendernes 
which scarcely changes throughout, except from the sob of paia to 
the radiant smile of trusting rapture. ‘Lhere is too little of child- 
ishness, too much of severity and dignity in the earlier scenes; 
little of wounded self-love in her later anguish ; too little of te 
rainbow tints of girlish feeling ; too little of that variety of im- 
pulse which helps us to see how Imogen though a poetic ideal might 
really have existed. This defect becomes the more visible becuse 
there is absolutely no reality in any other of the characters wiles 
it be Cloten’s, which is very nicely played by Mr. Walter Lacy. 
Mr. Phelps and Mr. Creswick try to make up by vehemence for 
the poverty of their parts, but though that may succeed with the 
gallery it only enhances the deficiencies of the play to the mind 
of any thoughtful spectator. Cymbeline certainly derives its sale 
interest from the graceful and tender though somewhat monote 
nous sentiment of Miss Helen I’aucit. 








THE HAMILTON-DOUGLASES.—(SECOND PERIOD) 
HERE is little need to account for the antagonism betwe® 
the Stewarts and the Douglases. ‘The Douglases, if the 

did not aim at the throne, did aim at independence, and the 
violent character of the family, a character maintained for ag& 





would have made them hateful to any monarch, and did make 
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most hateful to a House which, th uugh brave in battle, seems 
3 to have lacked something of true manliness. William, the 
‘eth and young Earl of Douglas, provoked the resentment of the 
¢ourt by his ostentatious display of his feudal, or rather royal magni- 
geence. He had a constant train of 1,000 horse, created knights, and 
held courts in imitation of parliaments. Crichton, the Chancellor, 
managed to entrap him and his brother David into the castle of 
piinburgh, where after being entertained they were brought to a 
hasty trial, and beheaded on the 24th November, 1440. With 
them expired the Dukedom of ‘Touraine, while the Earldom of 
Douglas devolved on their great-uncle James, second son of the 
third Earl, who suceeeded as seventh Earl Douglas. He was cated 
«James the Gross,” and is described as ‘‘a peaceable man.” This 
nobleman had married Lady Beatrix Sinclair, daughter of Henry 
farl of Orkney, had obtained very large grants in Lanarkshire 
and Ayrshire to him and his wife, besides the castle and barony 
of Abercorn, and was created Earl of Avendale and Lord of 
Balveny, with a grant of the lands of Glenquhun in Peeblesshire. 
He died on the 2 tth March, 1443, and was succeeded by his eldest 
go William, eighth Earl of Douglas, who married his cousin Lady 
Margaret Douglas, called the Fair Maid of Galloway, daughter of 
Archibald, fifth Karl of Douglas. Obtaining the favour of King 
James Il., he was placed at the head of his Council. He at 
once displaced the Chancellor Crichton, whose estates were de- 
dared forfeited as those of a rebel in a Parliament in 1445. 
Crichton, however, defended himself in Edinburgh Castle till he 
made terms with Douglas for the restitution of his honours and 
property on condition of joining his party. The Karl was now 
appointed Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom in 1448, twice 
defeated superior bodies of English who had invaded Scotland, 
and inreturn ravaged ngland as far as Newcastle. His terri- 
torial power was swollen by fresh grants—forfeitures by the 
Livingstons and Dundases in the counties of Linlithgow, Lanark, 
and Berwick, besides lands, lordships, and regalities in the counties 
of Dumfries, Haddington, Roxburgh, Aberdeen, Peebles, Ayr, &c., 
—his possessions altogether forming almost a compact principality 
stretching from the south of Perthshire to the [rish Sea,and compris- 
ingnearly the whole south-western portion of Scotland, besides out- 
lying possessions in other parts and the estates of the kindred 
branch of Angus. But fortune was now to desert the family. 
After the marriage of the King in 1449 their influence began to 
decline. The Earl finding this to be the case absented himself on 
an expedition to the jubilee at Rome, in 1450, with a train of six 
knights, fourteen gentlemen, and eighty attendants. During his 
absence his retainers behaved in such an outrageous manner that 
Douglas Castle was destroyed by the King’s orders. On returning 
at first Douglas made submission to the King, but afterwards 
again openly defied the King’s justice and Royal authority, 
attempted to assassinate Crichton, and hanged John Herries in 
defiance of the King’s express orders. He also entered into a con- 
federacy with the arls of Crawford and Ross, and at length forced 
on his vassals an engagement of attendance and aid even agairst the 
Sovereign himself. One of them refusing to do this was carried 
prisoner to Douglas Castle, and when Sir Patrick Gray, uncle of 
the imprisoned man and Captain of the King’s Guard, came with 
a Royal mandate for his release, Douglas entertained him at 
dinner, had the prisoner meanwhile beheaded, and then leading 
Sir Patrick to the spot told him he had come too late for the head, 
but there was the Jody of his sister's son. In February, 1452, the 
Karl was persuaded to meet the Court at Stirling Castle ona safe 
conduct under the Great Seal. King James called upon him to 
renounce his illegal compact with Crawford and Ross. Douglas 
refused. Violent words led to an outburst of Royal passion, in which 
the King exclaimed with an oath, “If you will not break this league 
I shall!” and stibbed Douglas, Sir Patrick Gray seconding 
this with a blow from his battle-axe which proved mortal. 
William Douglas was succeeded as ninth Earl by his brother 
James, who married his brother's widow, the Fair Maid of Galioway, 


of the late Earl. After rising in rebellion to avenge his brother's 
death, on the 23th of August, 1152, he submitted, and with Lord 
Hamilton entered into a solemn engagement of good conduct and 
fidelity for the future. But afterwards entering into secret and trea- 
sonable communications with the Duke of York in the commence- 
ment of the Wars of the Roses, and refusing King James's sumn- 
mons to appear before him, Douglas and tfamilton rose in open re- 
bellion against the K ing of Scotland, and with the assistance of money 
from the Duke of York raised 49,000 men, with which they advanced 
in the autumn of 1154 to relieve Abercorn Castle, besieged by James. 
The King, driven to extremities, at last by an appeal and promise 
of pardon managed to raise an equal number of men, and the two 





armies faced each other near the Carron river. But Bishop Ken- 
nedy managed to shake the fidelity of Hamilton by a secret mes- 
sage offering him pardon and reward if he would desert Douglas. 
A difference of opinion as to giving battle to the Royal forces 
enabled Hamilton to act on this offer. Douglas said to him with 
contempt, “If you are tired you may depart when you please.” 
Hamilton instantly went over to the King, and Douglas's army 
falling into disorder broke up, and the Earl found himself a help- 
less fugitive. He lurked in Annandale till the spring of 1455, 
when he passed into England. His brothers after a short struggle 
were routed ; one fell in the action, another was taken and executed, 
the third fled into England. Douglas and Strathaven Castles were 
taken by the King and demolished, and ina Parliament which 
met in June, 1455, the forfeiture of this branch of the Douglases 
was formally decreed. ‘The exiled Earl remained in England under 
the protection and support of Edward IV. and Richard III. till 
1484, when with the exiled Duke of Albany, having 500 horse 
and some infantry, he re-entered Scotland and advanced to Loch- 
maben on the 22nd of July. But the neighbouring gentry raising 
forces attacked Douglas and made him a prisoner. He was brought 
into the Royal presence—James IIT. was now King—but turned his 
back on his Sovereign. ‘The King sentenced him to become a 
monk in Lindores Abbey. Douglas, now old and unwieldy, 
muttered, “ Ife who may no better be must be a monk,”-—and he 
died accordingly a monk on the 15th April, 1488. His wife, the Fair 
Maid of Galloway, on his forfeiture in 1455, repaired to King 
James, declared she had been forced into these ungodly nuptials 
against her will, was received into his favour and remarried by 
him to his half-brother John, Earl of Athole, the King giving her the 
lordship of Balveny, forfeited by the youngest of the brothers 
Douglas. She had by this last marriage two daughters, who carried 
the estate into the families of Gordon and Forbes, ‘Thus fell for 
ever the greatest branch of the House of Douglas. 

We now return to George Douglas, the son of William first 
Earl of Douglas by his second wife, who was disinherited of the 
Douglas Earldom and estates, but succeeded to his mother’s Earldom 
of Angus (by Royal grant) in 1389, and was confirmed by Robert 
ILI., whose daughter he had married, in the possession of all his lands 
within the Sheriffdom of Forfar [| Angus], the baronies of Abernethy 
in Perthshire and of Bonhill in Berwickshire in a free regality with 
confirmation of a grant to him by James Sandilands of the lands of 
Cavers, with the Sheriffdom and keepership of the castle of Rox- 
burgh ; the town, castle, and forest of Jedburgh; the lands of 
Bonjedworth ; the lordship of Liddell; “the haill toun of Sel- 
kirk ;” the service and suzerainty of the barony of Buttill, Drum- 
lanrigg ; annuals furth of the burgh of Haddington ; the lands of 
Dounbouk, Calbrache, and Clenaghe in Banffshire ; and the sue- 
cession of the barony of ‘Tillicultrie in the county of Clack- 
mannan. Ile was taken prisoner at the battle of Homildon, 
1402, and died the same year in England. By his Royal 
bride he had three children, the eldest of whom, William, suc- 
ceeded him as second Earl of Angus. He was ambassador to 
England in 1430, appointed Warden of the Middle Marches, 1433, 
and routed Sir Robert Ogle at Pepperden, September, 1435. 
Some of the incidents of this battle have been mixed up in the old 
ballads of ‘* Chevy Chase” with the fight at Otterburn, and the 
name of the reigning Sovereign of Scotland at the time of the 
fight at Pepperden has been substituted for that of the Sovereign 
who governed Scotland when Hotspur and James Douglas had 
their celebrated encounter. William Earl of Angus died in 1437, 
and was succeeded by his only son James, third Earl of Angus, 
who married a daughter of James I., but died without issue, being 
succeeded by his uncle George, fourth Earl of Angus, ‘This noble- 
man may in one sense be said to be a new founder of the House 
of Dougias, for in his person a large fragment of the great property 
of the other branch became amalgamated with the possessions and 
acquisitions of the Angus branch. He had charters from James II. 





4 Papal dispensation being obtained on the ground of the impotency | 


of the great customs belonging to the King in the borough of North 
Berwick (April 13, 1452), and of the King’s castle of Temptallon 
| (Tantallon), with the lands thereto belonging, erected in June, 
| 1452, into the barony of Temptallon, in which grant he is desig- 
| nated as guardian of the Eastern Marches; also the lordship of 
Eskdale (January 28, 1459). Ie was ambassador to England in 
1451, and standing firmly by the King in the rebellion of his 
relative the Earl of Douglas (1454) he received in 1457, on that 
Earl's forfeiture, a grant of the lordship of Douglas and the 
appertinent domains. He was by the side of King James when 
| the latter was killed at Roxburgh in 1460, and was wounded by a 
splinter of the cannon. Henry VI., during his exile in Scotland in 
1461, engage! to give Angus for his assistance lands between the 
‘Trent aud the Humber of the yearly value of 2,000 marks, and to 
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erect them intoa dukedom. In 1462 he extricated a French garrison | power tottering, returned to his estates in France, and 
out of Alnwick in the face of King Edward IV. ‘The Earl died became one, and speedily the head, of a Council of Seonar 
on the 14th November in the same year, and was buried at Queen-Dowager was allowed to return, but prohibit, . 
Abernethy. exercising any power. ‘The arrogance of Angus, however TOM 
He was succeeded by his eldest son, Archibald, fifth Earl bined witi external circumstances to restore the Pe 
of Angus, usually called the Great Earl, who was only nine | Albany, who, returning in November, 1521, was received “mi d 
years of age at his father’s death. He was sworn Warden of Queen-Dowager with open arms and evena partiality aia the 
the Eastern Marches, April, 1481. In him not only the war- | to scandalous reports, while Angus fled to England, He jaa = 
like qualities but the antagonism of his kindred to the House | with Albany through Queen Margaret, offering to ones uated 
of Stewart also revived. James III., the Prince who consigned | divorce from her, and he was pardoned by Albany on panes! : 
the last Earl of Douglas to the cloister, had endeavoured, like | his retiring with his brother, Sir George Douglas, to France ‘ont 
his two immediate predecessors, to raise up a class of new men | he did early in 1522. ere he devoted himself for two wan 
to counteract the old baronial power. ‘The great nobles | stuwlics which so much improved his understanding that he bee 
leagued themselves together against the favourites, and in July, | a much more formidable opponent to Albany than formerly on 


1482, assembled in the church of Lauder, to debate on the best way | 1524 the Scottish nobility, venal and factious, deserted Albany - 
= en NVGuy in 


of getting rid of them. Here Lord Gray told the fable of the cat | his English war, and a disgraceful retreat led to the downfall of 
ad A 


‘gent and his retirement once more to France. The Queen 








and the mice, the latter of whom were unanimous in voting that a | the Ri 
bell should be put round their enemy’s neck to warn them of her | Dowager, supported by the Earl of Arran, seized the power, de 
approach, but could not find any of their number to undertake the | clared the young King (now in his thirteenth year) of fact pe 
task of affixing the bell. Angus immediately exclaimed, * I shall | pronounced a public declaration that Albany's regency Was at : 
bell the cat!” and thenceforth went by the name of * Archibald | end. But the Queen-Dowager now conceived a new passion for 
Bell-the-Cat.” The King’s favourites were seized and hanged | Henry Stewart, a young man who was second son of Lord Emm, 
over the bridge of Lauder, and the King was confined in the! dale, aud bestowed upon him the high office of Chancellor, pranerss 
castle of Edinburgh till he should give security that he would not | alienating effectually the affections of the Scottish nation, wie 
avenge their deaths. In 1188 Angus engaged in the conspiracy | she endeavoured to secure an alliance with France in imitation of 
against James I[l. in which that King’s son joined, and which |} Albany’s policy. ‘This led to a revival of the English party, and 
ended in the King’s death. He was in high favour with the new} Angus returned from England, whither he had been invited by 
monarch, James [V., who made him a Privy Councillor and High | Henry VIIL, with assurances of support from that Ring wha 
Chancellor of Scotland in 1193, which oflice he held for five years. | secret agreement witii Wolsey. is first moderate paris 
The King, however, compelled him to exchange the lordship of | showed his improved judgment, and as a consequence he secured 
Liddisdale and castle of Ilermitage, first for the lands and castle | thesupport of Beaton and the majority of the nol ility, and resumed 
of Kilmarnock, and then for the barony and castle of Bothwell, | the management of affairs in February, 1525, the Qu en- Dowager 





Dunsyar, &c., in Lanarkshire (part of the possessions of the other | conditioning that he should not resume any matrimonial rights 
Douglas branch), and Kettlescheil in Berwickshire (June 14, | over her, and that the custody of the young King should be a. 
1492), on the resignation of Patrick, Karl of Bothwell, to whom | mitted to a Council of Peers acting in rotation, Margaret 
Liddisdale was given. Angus had also charters of the lands of | however, refused all overtures of reconciliation with her 
Crawford-Lindsay, with the castle and town of Crawford in Lan- | husband, and a divorce agreed to between them being procured, 
arkshire, forfeited by David, Duke of Montrose (January 25, 1496), | she married at once (March, 1526) Henry Stewart. Arran at- 
of.the barony of Braidwood in the same county, May 8, 1497, and | tempted to dispute the authority of An us, but was speelily 
of the lordship of Kerymuir (August 1,1510). Le accompanied | crushed and induced to acquiesce in the new state of things, aud 
James on his expedition into England in 1513, but strongly advis-|in June, 1526, Angus contrived to consolidate his power by 
ing the King against abandoning his strong position to attack the | depriving the Queeu-Dowager and her partizans of even their 
Earl of Surrey, James replied, ‘* Angus, if you are afraid, you | nominal authority in the Council of Regeacy. ‘ihe young King 
The Earl, full of hurt pride, left the field with having just attained his legal majority, fourteen, Angus had the 
Estates assembled, he and Beaton having at that time by rotation 





may go home.” 
tears of indignation, consigning the command of his contingent to 
his two sons, who fell on the fatal field of Flodden with 200} the charge of the King’s person, and declaring all the powers of 
Angus himself retired to the priory of | the Regents at an end, assumed the entire custody of the King and 


gentlemen of their name. 
Ile now threw off his 


Whithorn in Galloway, where he passed the rest of his days in acts | tle absolute exercise of the Government. 
of charity and devotion, and died in 1514, ‘This is the Douglas of | mask of moderation. Within a few months tliere was not 
an office of trust and emolument in the kingdom which was 





Scott’s poem of ** Marmion.” 

His third son by his first wife was Gawin, the celebrated Bishop | not filled by the Douglases or by one of their creatures. Angus’s 
of Dunkeld, the translator of Virgil’s “£neid ” and the author of | uncle, son of the late Earl by his second marriage, Archi- 
some original poetry. Archibald ‘ Bell-the-Cat” is described as} bald Douglas of Kilspindie, called by the young King his 
being “of stature tall and strong-made, his countenance full of | “Gray Steil,” was made High Treasurer, and placed in con- 
majesty, and such as bred reverence in the beholders.” Ife was | stant attendance on the monarch, aud the latter soon began 
succeeded by his grandson Archibald, sixth Earl of Angus, who | to sigh for deliverance from the yoke of the Douglases. ‘These 
on the 6th of August, 1514, married Margaret, Queen-Dowager | abused their recovered power to the utmost. The Border 
of Scotland, and eldest sister of Henry VIII. of England. But | became a scene of rapine and anarchy, and justice was every where 
Angus and the English alliance were both unpopular in Scotland. | overridden and set at defiance by the vassals of this power- 
Lord Dacre, Henry VILL’s sagacious Minister, describes Angus as |ful House, who appropriated also with unblushing effrontery 
childish, young, and attended by no wise counsellers, though | and {filled most discreditably all the ecclesiastical dignities. 
his person and countenance were beautiful, and his accomplish- | ‘Phe young King seeretly intrigued with several of the noblemen 
ments showy and attractive. The recent memory of Flodden | opposed to Angus, and two attempts were made without success 
rendered the English alliance hateful, and the idea of the two | by Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch and the Earl of Lennox to 
sons of the late King being both in the hands of the head of the | rescue him from the power of the Douglases. But Angus, always 
House of Douglas was alarming to the whole nation. ‘The Parlia- | on the alert, crushed all oppoueuts, and obtained for himselt 
ment assumed a very hostile attitude towards Angus, and the Duke | in August, 1527, the appointment of High Chaucellor. In July, 
of Albany, detained for some time in France by Louis XIL., | 1528, however, a third attempt to rescue the King was made, with 
returned in 1515, being supported by most of the nobility and by | better success, the Douglases being thrown off their guard by their 
Archbishop Beaton, and Angus aud the Queen-Dowager took | previous good fortune. James and Beaton concocted the plot 
refuge in England, Eight days after her fiight the Queen bore a Angus was in Lothian, Archibald Douglas of Kilspindie at Dundee. 
daughter to Angus, the Lady Margaret Douglas, the future | Sir George Douglas (Master of the Household and brother of the 
mother of the unfortunate Daruley. sut_ in 1516 Angus, | Earl) had been lured by Beaton to St. Andrew's on a visit of 
finding no hopes of restoring his influence in Scotland in, business. James persuaded his mother to exchange the castle of 
any other way, deserted the Queen-Dowager, who lay dan- Stirling for the lordship of Methven, her new husband being made 
terms with Albany | Lord Methven, and he persuaded Angus to allow him himself to re- 
forgave | pair to Falkland Palace, not far from St. Audrew’s. Issuing orders to 
f his guard to be ready for a 











gerously ill at Morpeth, and making 
returned to Scotland, while Margaret, who never 
her husband's desertion, repaired to the English Court, and | the Douglas who acted as captain « 
tried to persuade her brother to interfere with arms in her | hunt the next day, the King dismissed hii for the night, disguised 
behalf, having already accused Albany of poisoning the | himself asa yeoman, stole down stairs, and gallopel to Stirling 
younger of her two Royal sons. Next year Albany, finding his ' Castle, where he was welcomed by the goveruor, and the next day find- 
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«himself surrounded by a host of nobles hostile to the Douglases, | in the removal of abuses which once made the public establishments 
ag a council and issued a proclamation that no lord or follower of the city a sink of corruption, and in promoting the moral 
the House of Douglas should dare to approach within six miles improvements of the people. 

df Court under pain of treason. Sir George Douglas, arriving The radical defect of the Neapolitan population—a defect so 
of the ithe evening of the King’s flight, was told he had re- | salient as to have become proverbial—was its debased morality, its 
at — " nizht, and remained satisfied until aroused by a loud | painful want of moral courage. There is only one means of 
tired - ' sei Carmichasl the Bailie of Abernethy rushing in, asked | remedying this vice. The generation that has already grown to 
ee aly seen the King. ‘“ Ilis Grace,” said Douglas, “is | man’s estate will carry the infection with it to the grave, but if 
. . “hed.” “« No, no!” erie] Carmichael, ‘ ye are all deceived | there is any virtue in the people at all, then it may be elicited by 
ne wed. ‘Tho King has passed the bridge of Stirling.” On | education in the generation now in its infancy. I have been 
and ot that James had actually escaped Douglas at first stood | amazed to see the suecess which is atten ling the efforts to 
Tie the ground in agony. He then summoned Angus and | disseminate popular instruction, the degree in which the 
_ cle Douglas of Kilspindie, and the three set ont for Stirling. | lower classes respond to the offer of it, and above all the zeal 
cae were met by a herald with the Royal proclamation, who | wit! which private association is coming to the assistance of 
ad it bol lly in their very faces, and prohibited them from pro- | the authorities in behalf of the enterprise. When | consider what 
cooling. They hesitated for a moment, but then, overawed by Naples has been, I hold this last to be a most encouraging symp- 
the Royal name, turned their horses and Tole back to Lin- | tom for the future. The schools now in Naples fall into three 
jithgow. ‘They had abused their power frightfully. Not only | great categories—the day schools, the infant schools, and the even- 
had they sacrificed the country to the interests of the Douglases, ing schools. All of these receive some subvention from the muni- 
hat to secure their power they had neglected the King's education, cipality, but the first are entirely supported from funds voted by 
gn fostered in him tendencies to ignoble pleasures which survived | that body. ‘They form, in fact, a portion of the general educational 
their own downfall and laid the foundation of most of the | system provided by the State gratuitously to the lower classes, 
aabeqaent misfortunes of Scotland. ‘The King, implacable as a) On paper such schools figure amongst the Bourbon institutions, 
Stewart only could be, never forgave his old tyrants. ‘heir | but their number in reality was so small that a gentleman who 
estates were declared forfeited in a Parliament held in September, | from his high official position under that dynasty must be especially 
1528, Angus male a short resistance, and then fled into England, | disposed to vindicate its provisions in regard to education, declined 
where he was treatel as an honoured guest by King Henry, who] in answer to a question from me to vouch for one school having 
aimitted him into his Privy Council and gave him a pension of | existed per commune. At this moment there is not one in the 
1,000 marks, but he remained an exile in that country during the | whole of the ancient kingdom without such, while in Naples there 
rst of the life of the implacable James, who swore that while he | are sixty-five day schools, of which thirty are for girls, the aggre- 
livel no Douglas should ever set foot again in Scotland. Archi-| gate number of pupils in these being 5,681, 1 am quite ready to 
bald Douglas of Kilspindic, the King’s old “Gray Steil,” | confess that on inspection these schools leave much to be desired, 
ad the uncle of Angus, who had retired to France on the | but | have been pleased to find that the authorities are perfectly 
overthrow of the Douglas ascendancy, being at last weary | aware of their defects. These are due to the want of an ade- 
of exile, returned and threw himself on his knees before! quate number of persons qnilified to impart instruction in a 
James a3 he was coming back from hunting at Stirling, and! manner that is comprehensible toa population the ignorance of 
implored permission to leal an obscure life in his native land. The | which it is hard for an Englishman to conceive. I have seen chil- 
King passed on without an answer, an rode fast up the steep hill | dren of five and six years of age who did not know their right 
towards the castle, Douglas kept up with the horse, but endea- | from their left hand, and the Governor of the Reformatory for 
voured in vain to obtain a glance from the inexorable King. He | Juvenile Offenders told me that ninety-five per cent of those under 
sit down exhausted at the gate, and asked for a draught of water, | his care entered his house without knowing a letter. ‘The Govern- 
which was refuse by the Royal attendants. ‘The King is said to | ment has shown itself, however, quite alive to the defect under 
have rebuked them for this conduct, saying that but for his oath | which its efforts at disseminating education labour, and it has estab- 
there Was no man he would sooner employ than Kilspindie. Return- | }ished normal schools for the production of a set of teachers more 
ing to France he died of a broken heart. Henry VIII. blamed his | fitted for their duties. So far as one can judge at this early period 
nephew's unrelenting demeanour, saying that “a King’s face should | there seems every reason to hope for good success in the attempt, 
givegrace.” ‘This is the story of which Scott has made such excellent , for on all hands it is admitted that the normal schools are resorted to 
wein his poem of the “ Lady of the Lake,” though he has very | largely, and that the instruction is followed with remarkable intelli- 
skilfully softened down the harshness of James into a more pleasing gence. ‘The two other classes of schools, the infant and the evening 
and artistic dénouement. ‘The House of Douglas was once more schools, the former for children up to seven years of age, the latter 
entirely prostrate, its estates confiscated, and its heads exiles in | for adults, are distinguished from the day schools by their having 














foreign countries, but fortune had not finally deserted them. attained already excellent management and complete success. The 
= SSS reason for their superior success is to be found in the radical differ- 

PUBLIC EDUCATION IN) NAPLES. ence between the management of the former and the latter;— 

[From our SrecraAL CorrEsPONDENT. ] the one being strictly official creations are confided solely to the 

Naples, Oct. 1864. | mechanical care of salaried officials, while the others are under the 


To form a just estimate of the present condition of Naples it | continual supervision of individuals who have created them by 
would be necessary not merely to look into things as they are but private effort from a philanthropic devotion to the cause of popu- 
also to compare them with what they were. ‘his is what few | lar education. I wish to draw especial attention to the fact that 
strangers can do, for, to the tide of visitors who annually flocked to | the successful infant and evening schools of Naples are due to the 
Naples in former tim »3, all beyond the outward show of its beauties | initiative and vigilant assiduity of private enterprise, an enterprise 
was a sealed book. ‘The Museum, Pompeii, Vesuvius, and such | which has been in fact supported by funds voted by the munici- 
pality, but the success of which is due to the really admirable per- 
the objects open to their observation, but the interior condition of | severance of a number of gentlemen and ladies who without remu- 
Naples was a thing hiddea from sight behind the obscurity of a' neration spend a large portion of their time in regularly attending 
Government whose relentless jealousy made all persons afraid to | the schools, and by their vigilant attention in keeping them in 
speak—an obscurity which it required lons residence to penetrate. | good order. I cannot refrain from bearing especial testie 
People came to N aples, ran the round of its sights, and went away | mony to the great services rendered by the secretary of the asso- 
without catching a glimpse of its inward life. On the other hand, | ciation, the Marchese Casanuova, who sets a truly noble example to 
the new comers who now flock to inspect the objects formerly | the Neapolitan aristocracy by the untiring zeal with which he gives 
omitted in a sightseer’s catalogue, bringing with them well- up his whole time to the good work he has at heart. I have visited 
founded horror of the old Government but exaggerated expec- | repeatedly and with care these infant schools, and I have no hesi- 
tations of radical change worked in the twinkling of an eye, | tation in saying that none can be on a better footing. The chil- 
ate seldom c. pable of justly appreciating the value of what ' dren are taken care of gratuitously till five or six in the evening, 
has been done in the way of improvement, and often go away with | they get wholesome diet, they are taught with love, and they are 
a unfavourable opinion because they see much which is not up to! above all strictly inured to washing and cleanliness. The intelli- 
the mark of their expectatio:s. Ihave been going in detail through | gence shown by these little creatures is extraordinary. As my 
the public institutions of all kinds in Naples, and the conviction | visits have been numerous, I have had an opportunity of satisfying 
left on my mind is that much as the new Administration may be | myself as to the genuineness of their proficiency, which is particu- 
blamed for a narrow spirit of coterie in many of its political | Jarly wonderful in arithmetic. Also it must be a matter of marvel 
xhibited a truly astonishing amount of activity for those who know what English village school children are to see 


other sights as they found noted in their guide-books, constituted 


Measures, it has e 
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with what avidity these little Neapolitans delight in being taught. 
All this requires to be beheld to be adequately understood. It is 
intended to have ultimately twenty-four infant schools in Naples, but 
at present there are only eleven, giving instruction to 1,400 children, 
all children of parents earning by day wages their sustenance, and 
who formerly would have grown up in incredible savageness. An 


incident happened to me the other day strikingly illustrative of the | 


moral obtuseness in which these classes have been born. I was iu 
the school of the Chiaja quarter,—which is peopled mostly by 
fishermen,—when amongst the children I remarked one little 
girl of unusually neat appearance. I asked her of what trade her 
father was, when she quietly replied a smuggler. In former years 
aman who kept an illicit still in the Highlands was no doubt pretty 
well known to his neighbours, but yet it never would have 
happened that his habits of fraud should have been avowed without 
disguise. At first very serious obstacles had to be overcome to 
bring the children to these schools. ‘The priests accused them of 
being seminaries for weaning souls from faith, while the mothers, 
on seeing their offsprings’ hair cropped, screamed against the 
supposed intention to make them soldiers. At present the 
schools are so popular that as soon as one is opened it is 
filled. ‘he capital want experienced is good schools for the 
children after they are obliged to leave the infant asylums from 
having attained their seventh year. ‘This want it is at this moment 
attempted to mike good in part by a daily school for girls in which 
they can remain until their sixteenth year, and a Sunday one for 
boys who being bound to some trade cannot attend school on week- 
days. ‘Ile project is to be started by private subscription, and I 
am informed that the money required is already secured—a fact 
highly creditable to the Neapolitans. The evening schools are 
sixteen in number, and count 1,135 pupils. They are like the infant 
schools managed by a private association assisted by municipal 
grants, and like them they are admirably conducted. ‘The majority 
of the attendants are youths from 16 to 20, but there are also men 
well advanced in years, and particular care is taken to make them 
an example to their fellows. or instance, a double prize was lately 
awarded to an old blacksmith who has been coming to the Monte- 
calvario school. In addition to these organized sets of public 
schools there are several private establishments of considerable 
importance, one of which is particularly deserving of attention, 
The traveller who drives up to Capodimonte can hardly fail to 
remark a crescent of mean-looking one-storied buildings just at the 
foot of its garden, for they are striking from their contrast with 
all around, being like nothing except the first shabby plantings of 
an incipient square in some very out of-the-way London suburb. 
If curiosity makes him look at these poor buildings the chances 
are that his wonder will be presently excited at the sight of sundry 
grinning niggers at the windows—of all ages, from mere urchins 
to grown up men--and all clothed in the brown cowls of Francis- 
can friars. 
probably ask his coachman for an explanation, and he will be told 
that this is the establishment for mendicant children of that same 
Friar who is just hurrying across the crescent, having his hand 
kissed with devout respect by those who stand about. This 


Friar is a remarkable man, whose doings have been much can- | 


His name is Don Ludovico di Cassoria, from his native 
He is literally a man of the people, with 
His power of reading 


vasse, 
hamlet close to Naples. 
no instruction above that of his class. 
and writing are of the most elementary kind, but on the other hand 
he has what is not common amongst his fellows, a really burning 
fervour in behalf of his calling to do good and to propagate the 
true faith. ‘The man is a revival of Peter the Hermit in the type 
of his unlettered enthusiasm and his astonishing self-reliance on the 


power of going successfully straight on end in the most arduous | 


enterprise with the sole assistance of his conviction of the holiness 


of his undertaking. ‘Ten years ago the Friar set eyes for the first 


time in his life on two blacks, just landed from Africa, whence | 
| 


they had been brought by a missionary. ‘The sight fired his im- 
agination with visions of converting to Christianity Africa, and 
presently the friar was on his way to the Upper Nile with the few 
dollars his fervid appeals had succeeded in begging, without a 


knowledge of the country he was visiting or any protection beyond | 


the freemasonry which secures reception for a monk in all con- 
ventual buildings. After a while Don Ludovico re-appeared at 
Naples with some black boys and girls whom he had picked up 
somewhere near Khartoum, and as the project did not savour of 
instruction to whites the piety of the Bourbons assisted him in 
providing a permanent seminary for these strangers, several 
batches of whom have followed, so that there are now 150 black 
neophytes. So far Don Ludovico's efforts were expended on a 
crotchet, but in 1860 his philanthropic passions took a new direc- 


Wondering at the queer spectacle the traveller will | 


| tion. He founded an Order of Grey-Friars, bound merely by amy 
vows, whose duty was to serve in hospitals. In addition he ai - 
at gathering together all the homeless forsaken children diet ian 
the streets of Naples—children without parents—dragging mre 
existence of inconceivable filth and degraded wretchednegs in “ 
gutters and other holes of this Babel of foul monstrosities, and 
bringing them up to some trade. ‘The object was a really fing oo 
and with the same contempt for physical difficulties with Which . 
went into Africa Don Ludovico sect about the execution of lis 
project, and knocking at all doors for a pittance in furtheranes 
thereof. It required his fervour, and above all his religious 
character, capable of exerting an ascendancy over persons other 
wise not easily at this moment amenable to appeals in behalf 
of new institutions in Naples, to enable him to collect the contri. 
butions he got. Soon the good results of his labour became appa. 
rent, and the province gave him an annual grant of 32,000 francs, 
But lately the Friar has been exposed to the charge of being g 
plotter against Government, and it has been proposed by the 
late Prefect to deprive him of this subsidy on the ground that 
he is systematically instilling into the minds of the children hatred 
of the new order of things. I have heard from the principal par. 
ties on both sides their version of what has happened, and the in. 
pression left on my mind is that this is one of the unwise] may 
say foolish—persecutions inspired by a narrow spirit of police — 
an impression in which [ am confirmed by the publicly express 
opinion of Signor Imbriani, the official Delegate for Instruction, 
The truth is that Don Ludovico is a Friar, and as such cannot but 
have some regard to tle utterances of his superiors. It is, however, the 
fact that what he is doing for popular instruction is disapproved of 
in Rome, and that he is himself spoken of there as a man of foolish 
impulses. I have visited lis establishment, and it appears tome 
that, although he may be deficient in letters, the practical good he 
is doing is very great. About five hundred boys and girls, who 
but for him would be practising vice aud undergoing imprison 
ment, are now lodged, fed, clothed, and taught a handicraft by 











him. The dormitories and all the accessgry arrangements ure 
good. ‘Three hours a day are devoted to a school, subjected to 


Government inspection, aud conducted by two Grey-Friars whoare 
now attending the normal school to get their certifivates; while 
the other hours are devoted to learning a trade, in shops appended 
to the establishment. It appears to me that although the boys 
formerly may not have learnt to know that Victor Emanuel was 
their King, the present system offers every reasonable guaraute 
| the authorities can demand, and it would show a very poor 
equa to destroy, as was threatened, an institution that dos 
so much positive good on such slight grounds for suspicion as 
It is to me inconceivable that. politicians 


[ have heard advanced. 
| should be blind to the advantage of compromising good ecclesias- 
‘tics of Don Ludovico’s type with the dull fanatics who rule ia 
| Rome, and worry them when willing to adhere to the new Gover- 





/ment by asking things which their position will not allow them to 
concede, Such is un outline of the present condition of public 
jinstruction in Naples, and I think an impartial judgment will 
pronounce that as, much has been done as could be achieved in so 
short a time with the defective materials at hand. Above all, let 
attention be directed to these two capital points, it is not merely 
Government, but also private enterprise which is promoting popular 
instructio:s, and the people respond largely and readily to the 
A Looker-Oy. 


advantages proffered them, 


THE CUCKOO AND KANGAROO. 
To rue Eprror or THe “ Specraror.” 
Be lust, October 18, 1864. 

Srr,—Mr. Rowell’s essay on the cuckoo, of which you gave a0 
account in your number of the 8th, coutains what L agree with you 
in thinking a very strong case against Darwin's theory, accord ng t 
which all structures, all functions, and all habits, have been pr- 
’ hereditary transmission, aud 


; duced by the * natural selection,’ 
accumulation through generations, of small spontaneous variatiows 
each profitable to its owner, and thereby giving it a better chavee 

| of preservation in the constant ‘* struggle for existence.” 

I believe the evidence is pe-fectly conclusive for believit 
species have come into existence by a process, and not by direct 
creation. But I regard Darwin's most ingenious and suggestive 
‘attempt to explain that process asa failure. “ Natural selection 
no doubt must take place, and must produce a sensible modifying 
effect ; how far it acts I cannot say. I can conceive the siz? of 
any member, the strength of any muscle or the sensitiveness of any 
nerve, to be indefinitely increased thereby, but where as I think it 


ig that 


utterly breaks down is in the case of any com] lex organ or sets r 
orgs, or any complex acdaptatic n of structures, 1unctichs, alt 
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which each part presupposes the rest. Mr. Rowell, in his 
essay 00 the cuckoo, has stated one such case,—permit me to call 

our attention to anotier. I take the following facts from Pro- 
oes Owen’s lecture ‘ On the Classification and Geographical Dis- 
tribution of the Mammalia.” ; 

The kangaroo when born is only an inch long, and so immature 
that if one of the higher mammalia were born in the same state it 
would be an abortion. As the kangaroo ran yes widely in search of | 
pasture the race of young kangaroos would perish if the dim were 
pot provided with a pouch, in which her teats are situated, and in 
which she carries them until they are old enough to go about. 

The young kangaroo can only cling to the teat, and cannot suck ; | 
consequently it would perish but that the dam has the power of 
squirting her milk into the young one’s mouth. 

The milk might suffocate the young one if there were an open | 

e between the throat and the windpipe, as there is in all the 
higher mammalia, and in the adult kangaroo. But in the young | 
kangaroo that passage 1s closed. ; llow can “natural selection * | 
among small spontaneous variations have ever originated this 
adaptation of function to structure and structure to 


pabits of 





complex 
function ? 

I mention this case first, as it is not likely to be known to many 
readers. ‘Take another—one that occurred to myself as soon as I | 
heard the theory propounded, and must have occurred to many. 
How can the eye have originated? It is a complex organ. 
It consists of the retina, the optical apparatus, and the | 
eyelids; the optical apparatus is itself complex, and each of | 
these three parts presupposes both the others, and would 
be useless without them both. Darwin's answer is that any 
nerve may become sensitive in some degree to light, that the first 
eye was a nerve covered with transparent membrane instead of | 
opaque skin, that the nerve has been improved into the retina 
and the membrane into the optical apparatus. Of the eyelids he 
says nothing. It is difficult to apply reasoning to such subjects, 
but if he can prove that natural selection, acting for an indefinitely | 
‘long time on small .spor taneous variations, could have produced | 
such an organ as the eye, he may next try to prove that a hundred 
generations of good mechanics ignorant of electricity might possi- 
bly have improved the semaphore telegraph into an electric | 








one. 

I believe men will ultimately rest in the conclusion that the 
adaptation of every part of an organism to every other part is an | 
ultimate law of nature, for which no physical cause will ever be | 
I think the perception of this truth is obstructed by the | 





found. 
inaccurate expression final cause in the sense of creative purpose. 
Physical science tells much of relative purposes in creation ; as, 
for instance, how every part of the eye is made to serve the pur- | 
pose of seeing; but the subject of really final causes, or what I | 
would call absolute purposes, does not belong to physical science at | 


all.—Respectfully yours, 
Joseru JNo. Murruy. 


INDIAN MEDICAL STAFF. 

To tue Eprror or tie “ Specraror.” 
Sir,—In the Spectator of the 30th of July last there are a few 
remarks on the state of the Indian medical services, evidently | 
written under a misapprehension of the facts of the case, and | 
calculated (unintentionally I am sure) to injure the cause of 
Indian medical officers by making it appear that they are putting | 
forth unreasonable claims. 

“ Medical officers,” it is said, “have already the full pay of | 
their rank, Are they to have more, and so excite the jealousy of | 
the combatant branch ?” 

The writer who puts this question either must be unaware that | 
all military officers in India holding regimental or other spe 

1 
| 
| 
! 
| 


appointments draw Staff salaries in addition to the ‘full pay of 
their rank,”’ or he must suppose that medical officers do so like- 
wise. 

But though it is true that within the last tliree months the pay 
of rank has been conceded to medical officers, the Staff salarics | 
they formerly received have at the same time been withdrawn. 
More than this, while the pry of rank is granted the pension of 
rank is withheld. 

All that medical officers claim is to be put in both these 
respects on the same fvoting with their military brethren, This 
claim can afford no reasonable ground for jealousy, and until it is 
fairly admitted Sir Charles Wood will, I suspect, have to recruit 
the Indian medical services (as Ir. Gibson seems content to do 
for the British Army) with ‘ ,ood t''rl-class men.”—-Yours 
faithfully, S. M. 

Ma ‘ras, September, 1864. 


BOOKS. 


—_—p——- 
THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE.* 

Mr. Brycr has expanded a good “ Arnold” essay into a most 
valuable monograph. Very learned, over full of facts and dates, 
and printed in the way which of all ways most deters the sub- 
seriber to circulating libraries, his book will perhaps find few 
readers, but those who begin it will place it on their shelves as 
one of the very few volumes which add something definite and 
considerable to human knowledge. Not that it is very original. 
The whole lecture contains but one thought, and that one 
which Mr. Bryce did not discover, but then the thought is the 
long-forgotten key to medizval history, and it is worked out 
with a completeness, a rotundity of design which gives it a 
new position even in the minds of those cognizant of its existence. 
It is not of course the more valuable for the style in which it is 
expressed, any more than a diamond is the better for its setting, 
but the setting shows the diamond, and Mr. Bryce’s style is the 
one of all others best suited to illuminate grave theory, the style 
which gives no impression of the writer, but only of the light 
which the friction of many facts has begotten in his mind. It 
is the style of De Tocqueville, and of De Tocqueville when dis- 
cussing the tendencies of the administration of France before the 
Revolution, the style which befits a man careless of the impres- 
sion he makes, and anxious only to convey to others that com- 
plete and as it were easy insight with which complete knowledge 
has invested himself. One sees that style employed occasionally 
by geologists when certain of a particular lav. ‘They know they 
must prove every point, and consequently cumber their pages 
with isolated proofs, yet the central conviction is so strong that 
the whole is welded together into a narrative as clear as if the 
writer had felt the climate which produced the phenomena he 
accumulates. We can quote but one example, but it is in its 
way nearly a perfect illustration of the eloquence which is not 
eloquence, but simply power of statement begotten by strong 
imagination upon wide and various knowledge. Mr. Bryce is 


| describing the greatest incident of the Middle Ages, the corona-., 


tion of Karl, chief of the Franks, as Emperor of the West, re- 
presentative of the Empire suspended by the anarchy of three 
centuries :— 

“On the spot where now the gigantic dome of Bramante and Michael. 
Angelo towers over the buildings of the modern city—the spot which 
tradition had hallowed as that of the Apostle’s martyrdom, Constantine 
the Great had erected the oldest and the stateliest temple of Christian 
Rome. Nothing could be less like than was this basilica to those 
Northern cathedrals, shadowy, fantastic, irregular, crowded with pillars, 
fringed all round by clustering shrines and chapels, which are to most 
of us the types of mediawyal architecture. In its plan and decorations, in 
the spacious sunny hall, the roof plain as that of a Greek temple, the 
long rows of Corinthian columns, the vivid mosaics on its walls, in its 
brightness, its sternness, its simplicity, it had preserved every feature of 
Roman art, and had remained a perfect expression of the Roman charac- 
ter. From the transept a flight of steps led up to the high altar 
underneath the great arch, the arch of triumph, as it was called: behind 
in the semicircular apse sat the clergy, rising tier above tier around its 
walls; in the midst, high above the rest, and looking down past the 
altar over the multitude, was placed the bishop's throne, itself the 
curule chair of some forgotten magistrate. From that chair the Pope 
now rose, as the reading of the Gospel ended, advanced to where 
Charles, who had exchanged his simple Frankish dress for the sandals 
and the chlamys of a Roman patrician, knelt in prayer by the high altar, 
and as in the sight of all he placed upon the brow of the barbarian 
chieftain the diadem of the Casars, then bent in obeisance before him 
the church rang to the shout of the multitude, again free, again the 
lords and centre of the world,‘ Karolo Augusto a Deo coronato magno 
ct pacifico imperatori vita et victoria.” In that shout, echoed by the 
Franks without, was pronounced the union, so long in preparation, 80 
mighty in its consequences, of the Roman and the Teuton, of the 
memories and the civilization of the South with the fresh energy of the 
North, and from that moment modern history begins.” 

The theory which Mr. Bryce has set himself to demonstrate 
and which we believe to be demonstrable, is that Europe 
throughout the Middle. Ages believed the Roman Empire not 
only to be in existence, but to be indestructible. ‘lo the moderns, 
reading history by an accumulated light, and aware of the 
seuence of vast multitudes of facts, it seems that the Empire 
perished with the triumph of the “barbarians,” that when 
IIonorius fled to Ravenna its power finally departed, and that 
when Odoacer ordered Augustulus to descend into obscurity even 
its simulacram, the appearance which had so long survived the 
reality, came to an end. ‘That, says Mr. Bryce, was not the idea 
of those who registered that act. They not only did not thiuk the 
Empire at an end, but they believed it indestructible. The 
German and Gothic tribes had advanced within its borders 
slowly and during many generations only to be filled 

* The Holy Ronan Empire. By Jan: s Uryce, B.A. London and Caubridge: Mac- 
milan aud Co. 
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with awe of the imperial majesty. To them Rome meant ! 
civilization and order, and they had adopted order and} 
civilization. The existence of a power somewhere on 


earth which should weigh equally on all mankind, which 


should create and enforce asystem of law higher than human | 


will, which could when necessary suspend that law and be to 
the human race a visible embodiment of Providence, was to then 
part of the order of nature, a necessary feature in the divine 
No other system was compati ile with the order 
from barbarism, just adopting the 


the ‘*conquered,” or 


government. 
which races svarcely emerze: 
creed, and the law, and the city life of 
rather recolonized world, regarded with wondering admira- 
tion. An Empire supposed an Emperor of whose theoretic 
position Mr. Bryce draws a brilliant but not over-coloured picture. 

“Placed inthe midst of Europe, the Emper 
into one body, reminding them of their common faith, their common 
blood, their common interests in each other's welfare. And he was 
therefore above all things, professing indeed to be upon earth the re- 
presentative of the Prince of Peace, bound to listen to complaints, and 
uries inflicted by sovereigns or people upon each other ; | 
to main- | 


yy was to bind its tribes 


redress the inj 
to punish offenders against the public order of Christendom ; 
tain through the world, looking down as from a serene height upon the 
ls of meaner potentates, that supreme good without 
nor the gentler virtues of life, can rise and 
pire was in its essence what the modern 


schemes and quarrel 
which neither arts, nor letters 
flourish. The medimval FE: 





i 
despotisms that mimic it profess themselves; the Empire was Peace ; 


the oldest and noblest title of its head was ‘Imperator paciticus.’ An 
that he might be the peac 
and the author of its coner 
lator and supreme judge of appeal, like his predecessor the 
the Corpus Ju the one and only source of all legitimate authority. 
In this sense, 

the words of the jurists, lord of the world; since it is by him alone 
that the idea of pure right, acquired not by foree but by legitimate de- 
volution from those whom God Himself had set up, is expressed, ‘To 
find an external and positive basis for that idea is a problem which it 
has at all times been more easy to evade than to solve, and one 
peculiarly distressing to those who could neither explain the phenomena 
of society by reducing it to its original principles, nor inquire his- 
torically how existing arrangements had grown up. Hence the 
attempt io represent human government as an emanation from 
Divine,—a view from which all similar but far less logically consistent 
doctrines of divine right which have prevailed in later times are 
copied. Having such an origin, the rights of the Emperor exist irre- 
spective of their actual exercise, and no voluntary abandonment, not 
even an express grant, can impair them. 
The imperial authority mi be suspended by the violence 
of men as thie divine governme 
sin, but it was nevertheless a reality, an ideal towards which 


\ 
all men were bound to look, and hop», and strive. O.Joacer 





embodiment, positive law ; chief legis- 


















it might be impeded by human 


when he ubolishe 
office. He simply transf: 
declaring not that the Impevial 
its division into two. The countries ruled by separate Kings 
held themselves still part of the old Empire, their rulers accepted 
f Constantinople, issued | 


rel it to the Mimperor of the Kast 
power was a mistake, but only 





for titles from the rulers 
and ia all times of difficulty | 


and eveu fought 
coins asserting their own subjection, 
or triumph sought to propitiate or to dictate to the only legiti- 
mate : ty, the Vicegerent of Ileaven at Byzantium. When 
therefore Ka 1 the Great was elected Emperor by the people and 





Senate of Rome, whose mouth-piece only the Pope claimed to be, 
Europe only considered that the Empire whieh always existed had 
at last regained its Emperor, the officer who expressed her 
strength, her justice, and her impartiality, who would govern 
and protect all countries and classes alike, and who could declare 
war without provocation in virtue of his inherent and indefeasi- 
ble right to th 

“Tt was not the sovereignty of the city that 
that his father had already he Id as patrician and he had constantly 
exercised in the same capacity; it was the headship of the world, 
believed to appertain of right to the lawful Roman Emperor, whether 





submission of mankind 


he reigned on the Bosphorus, the Tiber, or the Rhine. A new title was 
not *nted to serve the Pope's ambitious ends and gratify Frankish 





vanity, but f 354, and again of 476, was rescinded. ‘The 
Empire became again what it had been before Diocletian, the place 
of the deposed Constantine VI. being legally filled up by a new 
Emperor, chosen by the people of the imperial city and crowned by 
their bishop. And hence in all the annals of the time and of many 
succeeding c 
without a break to Constantine sixty-seventh. That his imperial 
power was oretically irrespective of place is clear from his own 
words and acts and from all the monuments of that time. He would 
not indeed have dreamt of treating the free Franks as Justinian had 
treated slavish Asiaties, nor would the warriors who followed his stand- 
ard have brooked such an atten] Tet even to German eyes his 
ust have been altered | talo of vague splendour which 
Y ren ixon and the Slave, had heard 
ies, and revered the name of Cwsar. 
and the transmitted rig thts of 
ive movement of the Empire ; 
iqueror, and now arms him 
» the wars, not more of the 
Danes, Spanish 


















Avars, Slaves, 





»-maker, he must be the expounder of justice | 
compiler of | 


as governor and administrator, not as owner, is he, in | 


1 Augustulus did not even try to abolish his 


Charles obtained in 800; | 


uries Charles, sixty-eighth from Augustus, succeeds | 


| Arabs, ian > monasteries are fortresses and baptism the badge of 
|mission. The overthrow of the Irmensaul in the first Saxon cam - 
| sums up the changes of seven centuries. The Romanized Teuton dex 
| troys the monums ent of his country’s victory and fre tom, for it is “ 
the emblem of paganis: n and barbarism. "The work of Arminius | i 
undone by his suecessor.” 8 is 








The power of the Emperors passedaway thoug’: the suceass: on 
remained unbroken till the] hen. 
year 909 Otho 
tome, still speaking 
in which Capacity “a 

‘Tgy as full as over 


was maintained, buf the the ry 
staufen once again united idea anJ fact. . the 
of Germany was elected by the pe " » of 
through their Bishop, *“ Lord of the rid,” 
claimed and exercised sovereignty over the ¢ 
his feudal retiiners, over Italy as complete 
His rights indeed were iilimitable, 


as over his Gernan 


for he was the sue. 
first claim was to be solutia legibus, 


subjects. 
cessor of the Caesars, whose 
and his power was backed by the vague, almost superstitious, 
feeling among the commonalty that there was in it a of 
feudal die 
too, than the royal could have done did the imperial 


sacredness,--something higher than the mere 
| * More, 
| name invite the sympathy of the commons. 
jig ignorant of its history, however unable to comprehend its fune- 
| tions, there vet lived a feeling that it was in some mysterious 
| way consecrated to Christian bri »therhood and equality, to peace 
and to law, to the restraint of the strong and the defence of the 
His son, Otho, was as full of belief in himself and 


For in ail, however 


helpless.” 
| his own position as Pio Nono now is. 
“Otto laboured in his great project in a spirit almost mystic. He 
had an intense religious belief in the Emperor's duties to the world— 
| in his proclamations he calls himself ‘Servant of the Apostles,’ * Servant 
of Jesus Christ’ —together with the ambitious antiqu: wianism of a fiery 
| imagination, kindled. by the memorials of the glory and power he 
represc mted. ‘Lo exclude the claims of the Greeks he used the title 
|}* Romanorun Jmperator, instead of the simple ‘ /mperator’ of his 
predecessors. His medals bear the legen l Restauratio Romani 
Imperii ;) even the commonwealth, despite the results that name had 
produced under Alberic and Crescentius, was to be re-established, He 
| built a palace on the Aventine; appointed a patrician and a prefect to 
represent this government in the capital; sought to make Justinian’s 
law the sole code there at least, since he could not yet establish it 
throughout his realm; introduced into the simple German Court the 
ceremonious magnificence of Byzantium. His father’s wish to draw 
Italy and Germany more closely together he followed up by giving 
the chancellorship of both countries to the same Churchman, by main- 
taining a strong force of Germans in Italy, and by taking his Italian 
retinuo with him through the Transalpine lands. How far these 
| brilliant and far-reaching plans were capab le of rei ulization, had their 
author lived to attempt it, can be but guessed ; 











The effort in which Otho failed his successors did not realize, 
but the dignity lasted 800 years, still recognized as the first of 
earthly powers, still allowed an unquestioned precedeuce of 
| etiquette, still exercising alone on earth the power of changing 
rulers into kings,—the Prussian king-ship was noi “ ree — in 
Europe,” but granted by the futher of Maria Theresa, anid needed 
| no ot her recognition, —until in an evil hour for his House Francis 
If. exchanged his universal title of Kaiser of Rome for the local- 





| ized dignity of Emperor of Austria. 

It may scem very useless to prove that a title admittedly often 
without power was the central object of European polities fora 
series of ages, but the belief in the existence of the Empire had 
two very real and visible effects. It enabled any sovereign who 
could obtain his election to that rank, either from a tacit vote of 
the Roman people as Charlemagne did, or from a decree of the 
Pope as spokesman of that people as the Hohenstaufen did, or 
by the vote of the German electors who assumed that people's 
functions as Charles V. and his descendants did , to put forward 
| pretensions which were limited only by his physical power, yet 
which did not shock the imagination of mankind. The Emperor 
| was by right Lord of the World, could create, for example, by fiat a 

commune in a country in which he had not a soldier or a subject, 
could decree that Charles the Bold should be a King without 
reference to Charles’s suzerain, could appoint a pope or preside 
| of indefeasible right in a Council of Christendom. If he had 
/not the power to maintain his right, violent persons with local 
‘authority defied it, but if he had the power all jurisdiction save 
his at once legally ceased. In the weakest hour of the mediaeval 
Empire the presence of the Emperor terminated legally all sub- 
ordinate secular power, whether of pope, or king, or duke, or 
reigning bishop, or even free city. The chance of obtaining such 
a dignity became the guiding star of all great princes, stirred all 


little ones to the incessant watch which subsequently became 
balance of power. The Empire 
now claims, but made legal 
The sesmeil consequence 


systemutized in the theory of the 
had in fact all the rights ‘ Europe 
ind expressed in an individual person. 
was the growth of the strange idea called in a more conscious 
lage the unity of Christendom as a visible Church. Mr. Bryce 
endeavours to show, and we think shows, that the idea of a Church 
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‘sible practically co-extensive with Christendom, theoretically 

visible, P! 

vex tensi ; a 

ae the readiness of men to apply to things spiritual the single 

order of government of which they conceived in things temporal. 

The age held truth to be one, and entitled to bind into one body 
g a 


all who held it, and the age could hold no abstract ideas. 
“Jt was not exactly a want of faith in the unseen, nor a shrinking 
sav which dared not look forth on the universe alone; it was rather the 
— rlessness of the untrained mind to realize the idea as an idea and 
eit it: it was the tendency to see everythin iy in the con ‘rete, to turn 
the parable into a fact, the doctrine into its most literal applic ation, the 
symbol into the essent. 1 ceremony ; the tendeney Which intruded 
eartaly Madonnas and saints betwe n the w hipper and the spiritu d 
Deity, and could satisfy its devotional feelings only by visible images 
even of these ; which conceived of man's aspirations and temptations 
as the result of the direct action of angels and devil 3 Which expressed 
the strivings of the soul after purity hy the search for the Sangreal: 
which in the Crusades sent myriads to win by earthly arms the s« 
uichre at Jerusalem of Him whom they could not serve in their own 
it nor approach by their own prayers. And therefore it was that 
the whole fabric of medieval Christianity rested upon the idea of the 
Visible Church. Such a Church could be in no wise local or limited. 
To acquiesce in the establishment of National Churches would have 
appeared to those men as it must always appear when scrutinized, 
contradictory ty the nature of a religious body, opposed to the genius ol 
Christianity, defensible, when capable of defence atall, only as a tem- 
porary resource in the presence of insuperable difliculties.” | 












spir 


The ideal of men was the Empire, the unity of Christendom 
under one temporal head, acting through but unlimited by every 
yariety of local power, aud one spiritual head, acting through but un- 
limited by every variety of priest. ‘Thesecularhead could bedeposed 
orelected by the Roman people could their will be ascertained, the 
spiritual head by the consensus of Christendom could that majestic 
wity be got together in council, Of course the secular head 
said it was greater than the spiritual, and the spiritual maintained 
its own prior claim, and either won in turn, but the mass of the | 
people believed all through that both headships were legitimate, | 
and both deserving of all the obedience they could enforce. 

That, not the modern independence of nationalities, is the cardinal 

thought of the middle ages, without which no student of those | 
Mr. Bryce has expounded 


times comprehends their meaning. 
that idea with a power of language and a singleness of design of 
which we have given a most faint reflection, but which will 


| 


leave on every reader of his over-crowded pages an ineffaceable | 
impression. ee ee | 

MISS FREER’S LIFE OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA.* 
Tuere are three kinds of books,—those which are the utterances | 
ofa powerful character and an irresistible bent,—those which | 
are the creations of artistic skiil,—and those which are simply 


manufactured. Miss reer is a book manufacturer, and unfor- | 
tunately not one of the best. We have found these volumes 
somewhat héavy reading. ‘The two works they contain are 
neither solid enough for history nor light enough for gossip,— | 
they have not even the common-place merits of clever compilation. 
To call, in imitation of the French liking for sounding names, | 
such productions, “ studies,” is preposterous where there is neither | 


living, suggestive thought, nor earnest, intelligent, elaborate | 
research, nor a masterly grouping of facts. So far from being 
studies, they are hasty, confused, and clum-y sketches. As the 
principal portion of the volumes is devoted to Anne of Austria, 
to that portion we shall mainly confine our remarks. 

What must strike every reader as odd and unaccountable is that 
Miss Freer should not have given us the complete biography of | 
Anne of Austria. This Queen survived her husband nearly twenty | 
three years, and it was only during her widowhood that she | 
possessed any important political influence. It is precisely the | 
period of Anno’s career which politically and otherwise interesis 
us most that Miss Freer abstains from recording. Who would 
think of chronicling the married life of Mary Stuart without the | 
slightest allusion to her imprisonment and death ? Or has Queen 
Victoria grown a phantom, a thing without existence and activity, 
since the Prince Consort's deceass? Miss Freer’s implied homaze 
to the value of matrimony may be praiseworthy, but it is as 


coinical as it is capricious. 

Moreover, of the six hundred and fifty pages professedly 
delineating for us Anne of Ausiria not a hundred have anything 
Discoursing of European | 
afairs in general and of French affairs in particular, Miss Freer | 
does not refuse us occasional glimpses of the Queen of France. 
But we see move of Richelieu than of Louis XILL., and more of | 
the King than of his intriguing and treacherous wife, who had an | 
extravagant affection for the very cleanest linen and the very | 


* Tue Married Life of Anne of Austria, Quen of France, Mother of Louis XT\ | 
andof Don, Sebastian King of Portugal, Mistorieal Studies, from numerous unpublished | 
Sources. By Martha Walker Freer, London: Tinsley Brothers. Two volumes. 


(The right of translation is reserved. ) 


ye with the world, and guided by a single head, arose | 


| called Gustavus Adolphus. 


| works autobiographical, political, historical. 


dirtiest plots, and who, with a traly Spanish relish for the smell 
of blood, yet fainted at the sight of a rose even in a painting! 
The character of Anne has been drawn with some truth, ex- 
ceeding severity, and considerable epigrammatic point by 
Cardinal de Retz. Accumulating antithesis on antithesis, he 
ends by saying that she lad just that sort of talent which conceals 
the ab-ence of talent. Other writers, such as Madame de Motte- 
ville, have spoken of her in a different style. She does not seem 
to have had the qualities indispensable for a grand position, but 
many of those that fascinate friends and dependents sie often dis- 
played in circumstanceswhere it would be harsh to accuse her either 
of dissimulution or of selfish ca!eulation. Good she would probably 
have been if she had uot been misled by the vanity to appear great. 
Were the assertion of Cardinal de Retz correct that she had more 
attachment than passion, we could easily understand why she 
coquetted with guilt without daring to be guilty. It was not by 
scruples of conscience that she was restrained, but by indolence 
aud apathy. She was a kind of torpid Messalina or 
Catherine IL, and would have been licentious if she had not 
Alike in love, in 
politics, and in piety, she wished to be amused,—never to be 
roused. With her own feelings she toyed as incessantly and 
perilously as with those of others, and was so naturally a con- 
spirator that she conspired with herself against herself when 
there was no one else to conspire with and against. Both asa 
repels us, but as a psychological 
curiosity she invincibly attracts us. In any case Aune of Austria 
could always furuish the subject for a volume of moderate dimen- 
sions, descriptive of her private life and of her public life, so 
far as this was interwoven with the history of France. Whether 
Miss Freer is capable of writing such a biography we know not ; 
assuredly she has not written it. No book can be more digres- 
sive, can wauder farther from its leading topic, than her dune of 
Austria, no0 book can contain a larger amount of incongruous 
aud irrelevant matter. All cultivated persons are familiar with 
the principal events of Louis XILL.’s reign, with the memorable 
reforms achieved by Richeliea—so needful at tle moment, 
so fatal in their ultimate results—and with the Thiry, Years’ 
War, our own civil war, and other mighty movements in 
the first half of the seventeenth century. But Miss Freer 
assumes that her readers are totally unacquainted with this 
tormented, yet fruitful and puissant period. She discovers 


shrunk from liceutiousness as troublesome. 


queen and a woman she 


} that there really was a man called Richelieu aud another 


Such startling novelties as the 
ve of La Rochelle likewise Indeed 
the only addition to our stock of knowledge for which we are 
indebted to Miss Freer is the information that the Archdiuctess 
Infanta Isabel is interred in the Church of Saint Gudule, at 
Brussels. Grateful for this scanty scrap, we nevertheless ask 
what it has to do with Anne of Austria? And if we drag our- 
selves through chapter after chapter weare perpetually driven 
to ask a similar question. 

In her title-page Miss Freer calls our attention to numerous 
unpublished sources which she has consulted. We are willing 
to believe that she has spent toilsome and anxious days in the 
Imperial Library at Paris, ant that she has shaken with 
studious hand the dust from the venerabie archives of Portugal 
and Spain. But we cannot, as honest critics, say that her 
labours and hor cloistral seclusion have detected or recovered 
aught which the worms might not just as well have devoured. 
What is strangely and painfully in contrast with this parade of 
original and exclusive manuscript marvels is, that th> published 
authorities Miss Freer professes to follow ave genorally of an 
antiquated and untrustworthy order. She relies much on and 
quotes much froin certain works asciibed to Cardinal Richelieu, 
3ut there has 


sic crowd her pages. 


always been the warmest dispute down to the present day 
regarding the authorship of works. ‘There is no 
proof whatever that Richelieu wrote them, though he may 
have dictated some of them. Defore ascending to that supre- 
macy whereon Richelieu contrived to maintain himself, more 
by strength of will, by unbeuding resolution, than by grandeur 
of character, he published a defence of the Catholic faith and 
“The Instruction of the Christian,”—a book which went through 
These and the 


these 


num-rous editions and was exceedingly popular. 
“'Testameut Politique,” are almost the ouly productions which 


| can be demonstrated to have come from the pen of Richelieu. 


The others, as Miss Freer elegantly expresses it, might have 
“raised the reputation of His Eminence to a high repute,” but, 
as they cannot be shown to be his, Miss Freer is not justilied in 
quoting them as if they were his direct, solemn, and undoubted 
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confessions. Richelieu had leisure to be a dilettante dramatist, 
supplying outlines which were filled up by hirelings and flatterers. 
But leisure he had not amid his multifarious occupations and 
enormous correspondence for calm and sustained literary compo- 
sition. 

We cannot be surprised that she who converts Richelieu intoa 
voluminous author should raise from the dead long-forgotten 
scribblers. More than a hundred years ago Walter Harte, an 
Anglican clergyman, after having failed to gain fame as a poet, 
gave to the world a “ History of Gustavus Adolphus,” which 
though nota brilliant was deemed a conscientious production. 
Often since then has the Swedish King found historians in his 
own country, in England, and in Germany. But manifestly 
Miss Freer has been too busy with the “numerous unpublished 
sources ” to deign a glance at these historians. Walter Harte is still 
her favourite and oracle, and Walter Harte has some wonderful 
facts to reveal. One of them, on which Miss Freer bestows the 
most innocent and enthusiastic credence, is that Gustavus Adol- 
phus was “ assassinated.” She is even obliging enough to name 
the assassin. It is now, however, universally believed that the 
assassination of Gustavus Adolphus is the merest fiction. Tor 
the death of Gustavus Adolphus we refer to Schiller, whose 
description of the battle of Liitzen, though too rhetorical, is in 
the main correct. A thick mist covered the field. At the com- 
-‘mencement of the combat Gustavus had refused to put on his 
-‘Cuirass, saying that God was his breastplate. Suffering from 
short sight, and yielding to his impetuosity, he was borne ere 
aware of it into the midst of the mist and right into the throng 
of the Imperial cuirassiers. Here he was pierced by several 
bullets and fell from his horse. Soon after fresh wounds ended 
his glorious life. His page, Augustus von Leubelfing, did not 
desert him, though the blows of the Imperialists showered so 
heavily on Leubelfing himself that he died five days after. From 
the statements spoken and written of Loubelfing it is clear that 
no traitor in the King’s own camp was needed, and that Gustavus 
perished in fair if fierce conflict. Yet Miss Freer positively 
asserts that “ the name of the officer who gave the mortal wound 
to the great Gustavus was Maurice Falkenberg,” and that “ the 
Duke of Saxe Lauenburg was suspected as the contriver of the 
‘base assassination.” These words not merely tak> the King’s 
assassination and the Duke's share therein for granted, but 
imply that Falkenberg was the instrument employed. On> of 
the King’s officers who was witness of the whole fatal scene de- 
clares that the first shot which struck the King was fired by 
Falkenberg, a Lieutenant-Colonel of the Imperialists, who imme- 
diately after, when trying to ride off, ws slain by a sword cut 
from the hand of Luckau, the Duke of Lauenburg’s equerry. 
Falkenberg the reputed assassin thus becomes Falkenberg the 
Imperialist, an open foe, and it is a follower of the Duke of 
Lauenburg, the supposed plotter of the assassination, that kills 
Falkenberg! ‘This ignorance of the exact details of the most 
tragic incident in the Thirty Years’ War is paralleled by an igno- 
rance almost incredible as to the period of the Thirty Years’ War 
itself. The usual tradition is that the war began in 1618 and 
terminated in 1643. But Miss Freer says, ‘¢ The treaty be- 
tween France and Sweden was signed January, 1651, at the camp 
of Berwalt, in Brandenburg,” and a few sentences further on, 
“Thus was inaugurated that contest known under the familiar 
designation of the Thirty Years’ War.” Consequently, accord- 
ing to Miss Freer, the war commenced in 1631, and not thirteen 
years before, as is commonly supposed. 

What puzzles us supremely is, that one who has written so 
much on French history as the present author shonld not have 
even the most rudimentary knowledge of modern French histori- 
cal Jiterature, or even of French literature asa whole. In Miss 
Freer’s Anne of Austria almost the ouly French writers of 
recent days to whom she alludes are Capefigne and Cousin— 
Capefigue a mere compiler, and Cousin the eloquent historian 
of philosophy, but the feeble historian of human affairs. 
Michelet, and a host more, are for Miss l'reer as if they were 
not. That she should have availed herself of the Jesuit Griff-t’s 
account of Louis XIII.’s reign, published towards the middle 
of the last century, instead of Bazin’s, which appeared twenty 
or thirty years ago, is one example among a thousand of her 
tendency to disregard the ripest and richest fruits of compre- 
hensive historical investigation. Even that class of gossiping 
literature for which France is so famous,—autobiographical 
memoirs and the like,—Miss Freer seems only to have dipped into, 
never explored. 





tioner, and sometimes he is condemned to fulfil the drear 

functions of a detective. It is detective that we are forced to ‘d 
toward Miss Freer, and neither judge nor executioner. Miss Freer 
is a bad writer because she is a careless writer, because with the 
very slenderest supply of information she puts on learned airs, 
and because instead of expressing herself in simple and natural 
fashion she is stilted and bombastic. As if to keep countless in- 
accuracies of statement in countenance she disfigures her pages 
with the most offensive inaccuracies of speech. er frequent sins 
against grammar we might overlook, but when she deatens us with 
her maguiloquences, when sie flings French words and phrases at 
our head as bounteously as the late Lady Morgan, when she 
smothers the most trifling statements under the tawdriest ona. 
ments, we are provoked into a temper not quite befitting criti. 
cism, and of which we should be ashamed if there had not lately 
been too much oil and too little vinegar in the salad of Aristay. 
chus. 

Of Miss Freer’s style, so bald and yet so piebald, all jumble 
and jargon and nover rising higher than animated garrulity, we 
present a few specimens :— 

“The rule of the Cardinal de Richelieu commenced. His first 
process of government was to exhibit to the timid and suspicions 
Louis the voleano beneath his throne, and to direct his startled 
gaze on the swarm of malcontents which stung and ravaged hig 
fair heritage and prerogatives.” This is the dropsical emphatic 
with a vengeanc>. We are carried at once from the voleano to 
the wasps that sting and the locusts that ravage, but which, leay. 
ing persons alone, rush to attack prerogatives and a heritage. But 
suddenly deserting the volcano, the wasps, and the locusts, Miss 
Freer assures us that “every one of the bristling thorns pierced 
the heart of the King.” The man “ who put his hand into his 
breeches’ pocket like an elephant” would have been charmed 
with these metaphors. 

“ Anne believed this hero-worship to be blameless,—the great 
ocean separated her from Buckingham.” Of course the En slish 
Channel is exceedingly like a great ocean, and requires, like the 
Pacific, months to cross. 

“ While Anne was tins indulging in soft blandishments she 
with her imprudent confidant ventured upon all kinds of 
malicious minanderies toward the Cardinal. They dared to 
jest with and ridicule his professions, and to devise des puits 
@amour into which they devoutly hoped he would fall.” 
Whether this is French or English, or a species of flunkey 
Sanskrit, we leave our readers to decide. 

Anne of Austria was not, like many other mortals, fond of the 
country. No; that would not do; but her Majesty loved very 
much & respirer Clair des bois. 

*“ And she viewed her new ladies, especially Mademoiselle de 
Hautefort, not only as her rival in the King’s favour, but as an 
enemy and aspy inthe pay of the Cardinal,”-—an example of 
Miss Freer’s grammatical eccentricities. 

“ At this period she had accomplished her eighteenth year?” 
Big words to tell us that Marie de Hautefort was eightcen ! 

“The asyect of Anne’s daily life would probably have been 
transformed from a lot of obscurity and persccution to the 
most brilliant and powerful position ever occupied by a queen- 
consort."" An aspect transformed into a lot and then into a 
position is rather perplexing to the imagination. 

“The brothers interchanged a fraternal embrace.’ 
a fraternal embrace an exceptional thing with brothers ? 

“ Richelieu advised Queen Anne to solicit her brother, King 
Philip, to send her a fragment of som2 renowned saint of Spain.” 
We have heard of the cruel sports to which princes are prone, 
but this deliberate proposal to cut a poor saint to pieces and 
despatch a fragment of him to Franc? shows how mach Richelieu 
must have believed King Philip to have been brutalized and 
hardened by the frequent spectacle of bull-fights. 

* It is my pleasure, however, that for the future you show to 
Madame de Senécé and cause her to peruse any future letters 
you send abroad,”—one of those modes of expression which we 
advise Miss Freer for the future to avoid. 

The epic elevation of Miss l’reer’s language does not permit 
She introduces us with all due pomp to 


Is, then, 


her to say a small inn. 
a litile hostelry. 

“The King consented to draw over it the veil of his royal 
oblivion.” We suppose that when His Majesty rose in the mort- 
ing he pulled off his royal night-cap, put on his royal pantaloons, 
rubbed his royal nose, and shaved his royal chin, perhaps 
marvelled much where his royal handkerchief was, and kicked 


Sometimes a critic is compelled, much against his taste and | his valet with his royal foot. 


will, to be, not what his name indicates—a judge, but an execu- 


We should have dealt with Miss Freer much more leniently 
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| 1 ntiousness f 
put for the pre nriouen oO! ' 
parade of refer:necs and quotations. 


pistoricw! studies, but two historical romances of a very inferio: 
7 ’ 
As, h mwwever, $210 


to her lights, such as they are, and as when | 


title-page and her pedantie 
She has written not two | 


class. exceedingly impartial, and speaks 
according 
sto astonish she can be really interesting, her two 


the 
houes-!)y 
not attempuls 


| 


istorical studies if she insists on calling them by an ostentatious 
name, especially the “Don Sebastian,” which is the fresher, 
may be recommen led to tho-:e whose range of reading has been 


} 


limited. oe 
LUCY AIKIN.* 
Miss Lrey Aiki had al the qualities of 2 lively converser—not 
merely lively iu the feminine sens®, that is, ful! of animation and 
intellectual tact, but lively also in the masculine sense, with quick 
appreciation of intellectual distinctions, as well as the quick 
humour which accommodates intellectual distinctions to the society 
to which they are appropriate. Of such a person a book that only | 
includes a few miscellanies and letters can of course give but a 
rery inadequate sp cimen. Mi-s Aikin was not a writer of that 
class who leave their own characters indelibly stamped on their 
writings. She had little intensity though much play in her 
intellectual nature, and she needed to a considerable extent 
the “give and take” of society in order to elicit fully her peculiar 
ability. Her capacities were of the kind to forin a very dis- 
tinguished salun, if that institution could only be transplanted 
from Paris to London. Had she lived a little later we could 
imagine Saturday reviewers flocking to her réunions expressly to 
talk over with her those social subjects by which om contem- 





porary chiefly gained and retains its reputation. They would | 
have extracted from her many a keen remark and just dis ; 
tinction, which they would probably have thrown into a better | 
form than Miss Aikin could create for herself in a formal essay. 
The short miscellanies prefixed to the letters are precisely of the | 
type and quality of thought of many of the articles technically 
called “ sub-leaders ” pullished in the Saturday,—avoiding first 
principles, acutely comparing apparent contradictions, limiting | 
carefully the precise scope of general social axioms or assumptions, 

and not disliking, perhays preferring, after some discussion to leave 

the question just as open as they found it. But the form of 

these slight disquisitions is not nearly as neat as the Sxturday | 
reviewers would have made it. Sometimes they take the form of | 
that unreal and lifeless dialogue in which “A” and “B” converse | 
together, like ‘* Tutor,” ‘“ George,” and “ Harry ” in the only 
papers of her father, Dr. Aikin’s “ Evenings at Home,” which chil- 
dren ever failed to appreciate,—but which we are bound to say they 
very properly loathed. Mi-s Aikin would have said the same 
things in a real dialogue with many times the lightness and point 
with which she has said them here. Siill these miscellanies 
show distinctly enough the general power and scope of her mind. 
She discusses, for instance, with great acuteness in what senses 
English society is und is not aristocratic. Again, she points out | 
with precisely the manner of a Saturday reviewer why we so often | 
attach to our regrets for friends’ misfortunes a rider compassion- 
ately but firmly blaming them for the resu!t,—why if a friend fails 
in business we mingle with our pity a hint that he was very 
imprudent to unite with so speculative a partner,—or if he dies, 
lament that he should have put so much confidence in the medical 
man who attended him : — 

“A tacit reference to self enters, more or less, into all our sympa- | 
thetic emotions. It is matter of the most familiar remark, that no | 
misfortunes affect us so much as those which are likely one day to fall | 
to our own lot; and in our anxiety to remove this apprehension from 
ourselves, we are ever ready to catch hold of some casual or accessory 
circumstance to. which to impute the calamity. ‘My friend,’ we say, 
‘was indeed ruined, but it was by negligence, by imprudent trust. I, 
who am neither imprudent nor negligent, have no such catastrophe to 
fear. He died, but it was through the ignorance of his physician; I 
employ one who is skilful.’ <A little distrust, however, is apt still to in- | 
trude upon these consolatory explanations. We fear it may be only a 
flattering unction that we are laying to our souls, and we endeavour, 
by our very vehemence, to impose silence on our secret doubts how far 
it may be well directed 

So in another little essay Miss Aikin puts in a defence of intel- 
leetual doubt, in precisely the same style,—not explaining to what 
kind of doubt she refers, but grounding her defence on the etymo- | 
logy of doubt from * double,” so as to make it express suspense 
between alternatives, and pointing to the tolerance which such | 
doubt cherishes. Tu a word Miss Aikin’s intellect seemed chiefly 
formed fur the oral discussion of these secondary sort of questions, 
involving acute comparisons and lively examples, but not probing | 
deeply, and usually defending, like the Ssturday, not without 











* Memoirs, Misccllanies, and Letters. Vv the late Lucy Aikin. Edited by Puilip | 
Hemery Le Breton, of the Inner Tempte. Loudou: Lougmaso and Co. | 


| father will be so good as to ‘put him in order.’ 


| becomes a correspondent.” 
| would have been far clearer to us had some of the monotonous 


ability, a view liable to the charge of being superficial or com- 
mon-place. She lad a sharp secular intellect of that neutral tint 


| Which is always keenest on points of judgment and observation 


rather than points of principle, and which is particularly adapted 
therefore to weigh the lighter usages of society in the balance, 
and sum up the evidence on matters which are no! involved with 
the genius of personal character or the exigencies of a great move- 
ment. Miss Aikin’s estimates of men of real genius, like Carlyle 
or Wordsworth, for example, are upt to be wanting in discern- 
ment. She took Ler stand on a platform of literary ideas on 
which a Carlyle was net possible,—was a monster rather than an 
eccentric ty. 

It is a pity that the editor has given us so many of Miss 
Akin’s letters to Dr. Channing. They were letters interesting no 
doubt to her to write, and to him to read,—but they are not of 
any great iuterest to the public,—for they go into subjects which 
were scarcely adapted to the peculiar nature of Miss Aikin’s 
talents, and throw no light on those subjects which has not been 
thrown a thousand times before. Metaphysics and theology 
were not in Miss Aikin’s way, and when she grows “ earnest ” 
she is, we regret to say, apt also to grow dull, because a 
litle superficial. The same may be suid of the letters to Mrs. 
Taylor. Some of them are the earliest dated letters in the book, 
and were perhaps written before Miss Aikin had grown out of the 
pedantic age, or possibly it may have been that her reverence 
for this particular friend induced her to stand on mental tiptoe 
This sort of thing is very trying :— 

“In the fate of Europe, what food for meditation! The first, the 

most welcome, thought that strikes me is, that for sovereigns, as for 
private persons, for nations as for individuals, it is good to have been 
afflicted,” 
Moralizing was never in Miss Aikin’s way, and had any young 
lady moralized on the advantages of national adversity to her, we 
feel sure she would have had some poignant repartee to make. 
Mrs. Taylor appears to have been the only correspondent to 
whom her style ever became inflated. ‘Tie following reads to us 
more like a fragment from one of Evelina’s letters, than from one 
of Miss Aikin’s :— 


when she wrote. 


“ What delightful satisfaction have I had in recurring to those sacred 

hours which we were permitted to pass together! Who can express. 
the cheerfulness, the vigour, the sense of inward refreshment procured 
by such expansions of the heart and mind? To meet a kindred soul, 
whose intuitive sympathy gives the power of clothing in words thoughts 
which must otherwise have bloomed and died in long and joyless suc- 
cession within the dark recesses of the bosom, is a boon more bright 
than all the fabled gifts of fairy benefactors, and one in which there 
seems to be as much of spell and talisman. What is the charm, my 
friend, by which you thread the whole labyrinth of my bosom, and find 
access to cells of which I myself must have forgotten the exis- 
tence ?”’ 
Of this sort, however, there is but little. Many of the letters, 
especially from Edinburgh, from Mr. Roscoe's house at Allerton, 
and also the earlier oves from Hampstead, are very lively. And 
many even of the others are full of aneedote. Here are two very 
good stories :— 

“ My father and mother were not particularly delighted with their 
expedition to G ’s, as far as the beauties of nature were concerned. 
My father heard there an anecdote which will give you an idea of the 
extreme barbarity of the fen country, A Cambridge physician being 
sent for to a patient in that part, and finding the road scarcely passable, 
though it was the middle of summer, inquired of his conductor, a 





| simple country lad, what the people could possibly do for medical assist- 
| ance in winter ? 


‘O Sir! replied the gawky,‘in winter they die a 
natural death!’ My father has got something from his fen expedition, 
however, namely, a descriptive letter for the Athenewn, for which Dr. 
Falkener has also sent a dissertation on the Elysian fields. There is a 
man at Acle, whose name I forget, who has written to say that if my 
father will accept of his service for the Atheneum, his mind will be 
found ‘a perpetual source of poetic and prosaic strength ; he confesses, 
however, that there is a kind of confusion in his head, but hopes my 
O the Norfolk 
geniuses !” 

The volume contains, on the whole, much that is entertaining, 
thongh much that might have been omitted with advantage, espe- 
cially if the space could have been filled up with any of the more 
interesting letters, toas well as from, Miss Aikin, to give us a con- 


| ception not only of the influences that were brought to bear upor 


her mind, but of the impre-sions she made upon others. Of these, 
indeed, the traces are often vi-ible enough in her letters. Miss 
Aikin often reflects unconsciously the tone of mind of the person to 


| whom she is writing,—in some mersure © ceases to be herself and 


Sul, her relations with her friends 


! letters to Dr. Channing and Mrs, ‘Taylor been omitted, in favour 


of letters addressed t» herself by such men as Mr. Whishaw, Mr. 


Roscoe, or Professor Smyth. 
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MORLEY’S ENGLISH WRITERS.* 
Tuts is a laborious and a valuable book, though in parts not a 
little clumsy in its structure. As a first instalment of a general 
repertory about English writers, Mr. Morley has here given 
us a Book I. on the authors who preceded Chaucer in the 
Jand,—Saxon, French, Welsh, or Latin,—and an Introduction, 
on the Four Periods of English Literature, which is chiefly occu- 
pied with the times that separate Chaucer from the commence- 
ment of the present century. ‘This introduction seems to us 
deficient in method and proportion, but its proper subject is not 
so much the original characteristics that have developed them- 
selves ia our authors, as the particular species of foreign influ- 
ence to which they have subjected themselves, especially in the 
externals of their style and manner, at the various periods speci- 
fiel,— a circumstance affording no satisfactory standard of their 
native powers of thought or expression, which are to be first 
fully discussed, we suppose, in the body of the work hereafter. 

It is a prominent defect in this volume that it has no well 
designed commencement, but endeavours to originate itself, like 
the natural effects of which it treats, in a region of remote and 
inexplorable antecedents, and, we may perhaps say, final causes. 
The arrangement of the Aineid would have been somewhat 
similar if it had begun with the “ Itala de gente nepotes,’—the 
kings, generals, and Cesars foreshadowed in the Sixth Book,—and 
then darted back to the siege of Troy, or rather to the eggs of 
Leda. In fact, some of the topicsof the first two chapters, as 
the Origin of Language, the Indo-European Theory, and the 
Stone, Brass, and [ron Ages, have such a merely embryological 
relation to our national literature that it would require quite a 
Shandean turn of mind to cause a summary of dogmas thereon to 
be valued in this concatenation. Oa the other hand, the preced- 
ing analysis ofa “ period of Italian influence ” reckoned from Chau- 
cer to Dryden (despite the intense originality of the Elizabethan 
era), then a period of French influence, and, thirdly, a crowning 
one of “ English: popular influence, which was established gradually 
but should be dated froin Defoe,’—this is all a series of choice 
excerpts, seemingly intended to discount the instruction due to 
general readers from a treatise requiring too many dry prelimi- 
naries for their patience. The vagueness and extensiveness of 
the author's plan make him appear superficial on many subjects, 
in spite of the great amount of curious reading from which he has 
derived his materials. Thus, in touching on the ‘ Indo-European 
Theory,” he quotes side by side the most methodical etymologists 
and the shallowest amateurs who have compared Sanscrit and 
English, or Persian and English, words,—as, e. g., an American 
Chase, spoken of as the author of a valuable list, who derives Ass 
from Acva, a horse. Further on he quotes Mr. Garnett’s ex- 
amples of affinities between English and Gaelic, including 
“market” and ‘ maracadh,” which both evidently come from 
Latin “ mercatus” (It. “mercato”). Again, the Roman sources 
of our civilization, the only ones in which our author seems to 
have no genuine interest, are inconsiderately disparaged in the 
following fallacious reflections (chap. ii.) :— 

“Thus, for about four hundred years from the surrender of Carac- 
tacus, A.D. 5!, the Romans maintained military possession of England, 
and in all that time they set no mark of theirs upon the language of its 
people. For we can hardly account as a mark on language the inevitable 
attachment to the soil of four or five military words indicative of their 
camps (‘castra’ in Chester, Manchester); their colonies (as in Lincoln) ; 
their military roads, levelled or strewn ways; strata, streets; their 
harbours or ports, and perhaps their ramparts—since from the Roman 
vallum, a rampart, some derive tho Celtic baule, whence we get the 
modern English bail or Bailey, aad the Irish Bally, prefixed to some 
names of towns. This is all the Latin of the Conquest to be found in 
English. Of a really civilizing intercourse evidence would have passed 
into the language, but there was none. What influence the Roman 
occupation had was, I am inclined to believe, adverse to the real 
advancement of the country.” 

What is meant here by “the language of the people "—Welsh or 
English? It is certainly ascertainable that the Romans set a 
much deeper mark upon the Welsh language than is here 
implied, although not perhaps in the few words that may have 
become English through that medium. And, on the other hand, 
the intercourse of Rome and Britain may have been productive of 
wealth and civilization none the less because the traces thereof 
were in great part obliterated by the Saxon and other invasions 
of later times. Who doubts the wealth and civilization of old 
Mexico and Peru because they were blasted by the invasions of 
the Spanish Goths in the sixteenth century? Or does Mr. 
Morley think that a really civilizing intercourse must have made 
a species of Latin the vernacular tongue of the Britons, and of the 





* English Writers. The Writers before Chaucer ; with an Introduetory Sketch of the 
os — of English Literature. By Henry Morley. London: Chapman and 
a b 


Saxons after them, as it became the vern teular tongue af Frans? 
But this would rather have argued an intercourss by which 
majority of the native population a 
servitude. - 

When Mr. Morley has once embarked on his proper task of 
quoting and epitomizing the old insular authors, his work 
shows a very persevering and comprehensive industry, and jg 
relieved by a vein of original reflection which is sensible and 
agreeable, although not brilliant. Lis style in translating jg 
uncouth and obscure, but such as we are accustomed to meet 
with among the admirers of Norse minstrelsy. For a good 
specimen of the work he has done we may refer to the chapter 
on “ Beowulf,” where an abstract of this our pagan epic jg 
extended over ten pages of small print, and illustrated with 
some fifty alliterative lines, like 


vere reduced to personal 


“ Steep, stony gorges, 

A strait road, 

Weird, narrow way, 

Wastes unknown, 

Naked high nesses, 

Nicker houses many.” 
After this follows an epitome of an elaborate controversy ag to 
whether the scene of this poem should be placed in England or 
in Denmark ; at Hartlepool in Durham, or at Hjortholm in the 
Isle of Zealand (properly Seland), or in an altogether imaginary 
and indeterminable region ; and whether we are to infer that this 
tale of “ giant-killing” was brought over by the Angles from 
their original settlements into our island, or here composed 
among them, or freely translated from some Danish production, 
A Danish locality has lately been claimed for the action by 
Dr. Grein, of Cassel, who is described as the best Anglo-Saxon 
scholar on the Continent; and an English locality by a Mr, 
Haigh, who chiefly defends his view by the local names which he 
would connect with the personages mentioned in Beowulf. Of 
these he finds such a host that we are tempted to suspect him of 
being only too ingenious a reasoner on such matters, especially 
as he supposes the Saxon names ‘“‘Sceaf”’ and “Heremod” to 
have been in vogue since the Biblical Shebas and the Greek 
Harmodius. Mr. Morley contributes no original arguments to 
this debate, but he inclines to Mr. Haigh’s conclusion, which 
might be an important one in respect to the comparative pro- 
ficiency of the early Angles and Danes in the cultivation of a 
national martial poetry. 

After this we have full particulars of Cadmon, the paraphrast 
of Genesis, &c., of the ideas in which he appears to have anti- 
cipated the “ Paradise Lost,” and of the circumstances which 
render it probable that the remains of lis works were known to 
Milton. Presently the whole mythic history of Britain, in- 
cluding its colonization by Brutus, the son of /Eneas, the bulk of 
the story of King Arthur, that of the Sanct Graal, &c., is care- 
fully traced to its earliest commeneements in Welsh authors. 

It is curious to see how this system was fortified or ornamented 
by conjectural derivations of words, as of Britain from Brutus, 
Trinobantes from Troja Nova, or Troynovant, by the same method 
as is still occasionally maintained to connect the names of mod- 
ern European tribes with Scriptural genealogies, Saxons with 
Ashkenaz, and soon. But we find that Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
one of the most distinguished labourers in this grave style of 
fiction, though eagerly read and translated in his own day, and 
destined to be very respectfully quoted by a succeeding series of 
chroniclers, did not escape the penalty of some very abusive 
censures from the scholars of his own century. William of 
Newbury, towards the end of this period, complains that Geoffrey 
has made the “ little finger of his Arthur stouter than the back of 
Alexander the Great,” and represented his Merlin as a British 
Isaiah, ‘except that he dared not prefix to his prophecies ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord,’ and blushed to write ‘ Thus saith the Devil.’” 
On the subject of the same “ History of the Britons,” Giraldus 
Cambrensis, who intends, as Mr. Morley observes, “ to knock 
down fiction with fact,” gives us the following anecdote :— 





“There was in our time a Welshman at Caer Leon named Melerius, 
| who having always an extraordinary familiarity with unclean spirits, by 
| seeing them, knowing them, talking with them, and calling each by his 
| proper name, was enabled through their assistance to foretell future 
|events. . .. . . He knew when any one spoke falsely in his presence, 

for he saw the devil, as it were, leaping and exulting on the tongue of 
| the liar. .... If the evil spirits oppressed him very much, the Gospel 

of St. John was placed on his bosom, when, like birds, they immediately 
| vanished. But when that book was removed and the ‘ History of the 
| Britons by Geoffrey Arthur’ was substituted in its place, they instantly 
| re-appeared in greater numbers, and remained a longer time than usual 
| on his body and on the book.” 


| In his observations on one of Chaucer's trarg’ations from the 
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summaries, : : 
might have found in the text of his authors. 
«The ‘Roman de la Rose’ wa the fashionable book at the beginning 
f the fourteenth century. It was the work of two writers very dif- | 
i ntly minded. Guillaume de Loris, in the thirteenth century, meant | 
renatitute for the romance of chivalry a symbolic dream of the ex- 
aoe of the lover. - . - De Loris represented Beauty as tho Rose, and 
produced the Passions that attend on Love as persons of his drama 
Upon this the second writer, Jean De Meung, who lived between the 
years 1269 and 1320, entering into the new temper of the time, grafted 
his satire against women, nobles, and the clergy... .- It was one of 
Chaucer's earlier labours to translate literally and almost line for line 
into English this fashionable French romance. The part written by 
Guillaume de Loris, in the more simple Provencal style, he translated 


He writes :— 





entire. The part written by Jean De Meung, with which his own 
mind and his later original work were most in harmony, he compressed 
by the selection of passages.” 

“This would convey the idea that Chaucer’s * Romaunt of the | 
Rose” was a methodical abridgment of the French ; whereas it | 
js simply an unfinished version, wanting essential passages in the | 
middle as well as at the end, and so little revised as far as it goes 
that one of the chief personages enters with a French name 
Bialacoil (Bel-accueil), and departs with a Saxon, Fair welcoming. 
But the untranslated part has been liberally used in Chaucer’s 
other poems, and to good purpose, especially in the ‘ Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue.” The account given of the authorship of the 
French romance should be corrected by reference to a memoir by 
M. Raynouard (Journal des Savans, October, 1816). Jean De} 
Meung was not a mere continuator of the poem, for Loris had 
already concluded it in his own way; he enlarged it by interea- 
lations in various parts. Mr. Morley ends the present volume 
among the other French writers to whom Chaucer was indebted, | 
and leaves for hereafter the suggestions which our poct derived | 
from his sojourn in Italy. It is curious to observe that at sd, 
time the Italian language had scarcely been cultivated an entire 
century, While the monuments of Saxon English were seven or 
eight hundred years old. Yet the Italian language was compa- 
ratively settled, while the Muglish had not got through its age of 
revolution. ‘Thus the language of Chaucer is now far more 
antiquated than that of Dante; and this not merely from our 
orthographical fashions, which are partly arbitrary and artificial, 
but because it was still replenished from the vocabulary of a 











foreign colony, with words to which the national ear could only 
accommodate itself by extensively transposing their accents and 
dockthg their final syllables. 





URBAIN OLIVIER’S NOVELS.* 
Noraixc is more curious at first sight, though nothing more 
natural at bottom, than that an age like our own, in which the 
multiplication of all means of intercourse, material and intellec- 
tual, has surpassed all previous conception, and is yet being 
carried to greater perfection, levelling all barriers, filling all 
gaps, softening all angles, minimizing all differences between man 
and man, should yet be one in which the greatest effort is made 
to fix, preserve, perpetuate, all national and local peculiarities of 
language, dialect, and custom. If we only look at home, we see 
Welsh Eisteddfods carried to an ever more solemn pitch of foolewy 
in proportion as Englishmen and the English language spread 
more rapidly over Welsh hills an] valleys, Highland kilts flourish- 
ingever more luxuriantly with the extinction of the Highlanders, 
Irish “Nationalists” parading their Erse more vehemently in 
exact proportion to the goodness of their English, and poems 
and tales in English dialects multiplying in the ratio of 
their disappearance from common speech, The same spectacle 
meets us on the other side of the Channel. ‘The cry of 
“Nationalities,” which has almost grown into a cant, has 
been coincident with the breaking up of national isola- 
tion. Brittany has never fed the pens of so many writers 
a3 since the conscription and the railroad have been ob- 
literating her individuality. Flanders has produced her first 
novelist—Henri Conscience—whilst vanishing away into Bel- 
gium. Everywhere throughout France, Germany, Italy,—in the 
country which boasts of its unity, in the country which vaiuly 
longs for unity, in the country which has half conquered it,— 
men are hard at work collecting every scrap of loveal history, 
local tradition, local superstition, local usage, local phraseology, 
struggling to preserve whatever is special and individual as 
against the inroads of that unity which their own nations are 
Striving for. These as it were centrifugal efforts may well be 
understood when they are pursued in avowed opposition to the 



































Urbain Olivier. 1 vol. Lausanne, | 
Par Urbain Olivier, 1863, 
1364. 


* Les Jours de Soleil. 
G. Bridel, 18¢2, L'Orphelin. 
Adolphe Mory, Nouvelle Villugeoise. 


Nouvelles. Par 
Nouvelle Villageoise. 
Par Urbain Olivier. 


a . . sp: 
frenel, Mr. Morley seems to have trusted teo much to editorial | unifying, the centripetal tendency; but strangely enough you 
and remained with a false impression of what he | will often find the same tendencies in th» same men,—the most 


ardent nationalist will often be the most curious collector of local 
tit-bits of custom or language. One cannot help fecling thus 
that the tendencies are really complementary to each other rather 
than really antagonistic, and that what men are blin lly . groping 
for is some ultimate harmony in which both are to be sutisiied,— 
in which the One will include, not absorb and annihilate, the Dif- 
ferent, the Many. 

Closely examined, the whole new school of artistic description 
represents one face of what has been called above the centrifugal 
tendency of the spirit of the age. We are no longer sittisfied 
with general descriptions, with mountains, vaileys, sunsets, 
sunrises which shall do for any mountains, valleys, sunsets, or 
sunrises. We must have each distinct, individual, itself. ILeuce 
a wide field opened to writers whose talents may not b> of a very 
high order, but whose eyes are open to what surrounds them 


| who are capable of taking in outer reality and giving it faithfully 


forth again. ‘To this class of writers belongs the contemporary 
novelist of French Switzerland, Urbain Olivier. Not a strong, 
large man, liko his elder contemporary in Germin Switz-rland, 
Bitzius (Jeremias Gotthelf), especially when placed face to face 
with human life,—only thoroughly trae before niture,—always 
tempted to swerve away from the terrible realities of right and 
wrong, of weal and woe, in God’s every-day world into some 
smaller, thinner world of his own, where those realities can be 
stroked down into tameness to his own notions of what is fit and 
proper. A well meaning anda good man no doubt, and ona 
whose works are as suitable to a lady’s table as many of honest 
Gotthelfs, must alas! be pronounced unsuitable,—-but, sooth to 
say, apt at times to be goody as well as good. ° 

The peasant life of French Switzerland—such is the subject of 
Urbain Olivier's novels, as the peasant life of German 5S witzer- 
land is that of Gotthelf’s, but with a much larger space devoted 
to the delineation of outer nature, and often indeed with greater 
success in the delineation. In this resp»et Urbain Olivier must 
be considered, although probably a much older writer, as the 
pupil of that great mistress of the picturesque in scenery, 
second only, within the domain of the French language, if 
second at ull, to George Sand, Madame de Gasparin. Nothing 
can be more charming, for instance, than tho few pages 
entitled “May Sanshine,” which open the Days of Sun- 
shine, or than several other similar passages, — although, 
as is too frequently the case with the descriptive writers 
of our day, a glossary woull not seldom be requirel for 
the local terms with which the author sprinkles his phrases. 
Local colour is a very good thing, in writing as well as in 
painting; but authors should not forget that local colour in 
writing depends on the reader’s understanding. 

In painting manners, on the other haul, the author, in com- 
parison with his greater Bornese contemporary, labours evidently 
under the disadvantage not only of a thinner, weaker genius in 
himself, but of dealing with a thinner, wecker subject. It is 
impossible to mistike the fact that thos» swearing, drinking, 
fighting, brutal Bernese of Gotthelf’s are stronger men than the 
correspon ding class in the “Canton de Vaud” amongst whom 
Urbain Olivier leads us. Pleasanter people very likely to live 
with, not much addicted apparently to the giving or getting of 
broken heads, tolerably inoffensive even in their cups, more 
civilized in every respect (a fact indeed fully acknowledged by 
their Northern brethren, as will be seen in Gotthell’s ‘ Kiiserei *’ 
from a delicious piece of buffoonery, the letter of a cow brought 
northward from Vaud, the “land of enlightenment);” but still a 
people to whom one hardly warms,—a sort of tame transition 
type between French brilliancy and Teutonic solidity,—inter- 
esting, like any other human typ2 whon faithfully reproduced, 
but on the whole not attractive in itself. 

In Urbain Olivier’s pages, however, the reproduction of the 
typo is faithful enough to be interesting. In the opening scene 
of the Orphan, for instance, there is a capital description of 
a Swiss municipal dinner and of its deliberations, and a good 
deal of quiet fun in the characterizing of the various personages. 
One of these indeed, Gaspard Lebrun, an outwardly cross-grained 
but inwardly kind-hearted man, who begins by storming against 
a penniless orphan for ruining the puis, and ends not 
only by becoming his official guardian but by leiving him his 
property, is a really well conceived and well sustained 
character, as is also the village schoolmast2r, most innocently 
ignorant, and much more concerued about his cow than about 
his scholars. By the side of these, however, we find other charac- 
ters feebly and inconsistently drawn, whilst as a general rule 
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the heroes are such unexceptionably good boys that one cannot 


succeed in feeling any anxiety as to their future, even when, like | 


Adolphe Mory, they take to the heinous sin of reading bad 
novels. 
It must be said, however, that although M. Urbain Olivier’s 


power of describing nature seems to have attained its highest | 


perfection from the first, there appears to be a growth in his per- 
ception of the truth of human life and in his capacity of render- 
ingit. Adolphe Mory, if its morality were less inserted, more 
diffused, would not be far from being really a very pleasant 
prose idyll. ‘The author has ventured in it timidly on the depict- 
ing of atype of character which is visibly quite out of the rut 
of the religious circle in which le lives, and which, if he had had 
the courage to grasp it more lovingly, with a larger sympathy, 
might have been made a striking one, that of M. Rauthe, a 
retired merchant, busied with ‘ secret good works,” taking small 
part in the religious revival of the day, detesting “ the pious tale- 
tellings which many persons went retailing from house to house, 
from family to family,” taking no pleasure in the “ Biblical talk 
of the time,” nor in the ‘voluminous reports” of religious 
societies :— 

‘‘ He was a member of no committee, formed part of no ecclesiastical 
association, would go into the first Protestant church or chapel at hand, 
when he went to public worship ; reading a great deal in the Bible, with 
very great respect, he never allowed himself to add before other people, 
unless when asked, any explanation to the sacred text...... In 
conversation this singular man rarely pronounced the awful name of the 
Holy of Holies. He required to be in some sense compelled to employ 
it,—then his countenance took a more serious, more thoughtful expression, 
his voice a deeper tone.” 

Why did the writer, for fear of Mrs, Grundy, spoil this sketch 
by a note in which he declares that he is not putting forth a 
principle but painting a character ? 

One of the liveliest portions of the book, and one which derives 
peculiar interest from recent events, is the account of a Federal 
expedition from Vaud to Bale to suppress or prevent local dis- 
turbances. Although the narrative purports to be based on an 
experience dating thirty years back, itis clear from it that the 
Swiss Federation, which is absolutely forbidden to maintain any 
permanent armed force, had then as now the secret of being able 
to raise at the shortest notice a Federal militia always ready and 
willing to leave its homes, for the sake of preserving or restoring 
order in other cantons than that of the contingent for the time 
being called out, and going forth to its work with the utmost 
good humour, Nothing can be more striking than the identity 
of Urbain Olivier’s sketch of such an expedition with the reports 
of recent travellers from his own canton, who were witnesses to 
the sudden calling forth, as it were from the earth, of the Federal 
battalion which occupied Geneva within forty-eight hours from 
the late disturbances. 

There needs only to be added that besides the works mentioned 
above M. Urbain Olivier has written various others which have 
met with great favour in his own country, and several of which 
have reached more than one edition. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Diaries and Pocket Books for 1865, published by Messrs. De la 
Rue, are even more attractive in appearance than usual, and certainly 
not less useful, The arrangement of the larger diaries is unsurpassed 
for convenience, and the smaller pocket-books are more luxurious than 
ever. Every new delicate shade of colour has been pressed by Messrs. 








De la Rue into their service, and embodied in the softest of silk linings 
and the most highly-scented Russia leather. One small ladies’ pocket- 
book in particular absolutely “ glitters in purple and gold,” but is still 
quite capable of being put to real and lasting use. 

Crosses of Childhood ; or, Alice and her Friends. (8. W. Partridge.)— 
This is an admirable children’s book. The little group of children 
whose sayings and doings form the subject of the work aro real living 
children, their faults of character and shortcomings are those of chil- 
dren and not those of grown-up people, they are neither preternaturally 
bad nor impossibly good, and the well-disposed ones do not all die early 
pour encourager les autres. At the same time, while it is essentially a 
children’s book, it is thoroughly well-written, the incidents are cleverly 
brought in, and many a useful lesson for those who have the early 
guidance of children may be learnt from its pages as well as for chil- 
dren themselves. Altogether it contrasts most favourably with the 
unhealthy tone and unreal convyentionality of the majority of tales of a 
similar character. 

Westminster Review. October, 1864. (Triibner and Co.)—Solid sub- 
jects are always the staple of the Westminster, and the paper on “ The 
Patent Laws” isas good a specimen of the solid quarterly article as is 
often to be met with. Its main propositions seem sound. It is unfair 
to inventors to make the cost of patents more than enough to pay the 


| expenses of the Patent Office on a liberal seale. At present the G 
he Go 


| ment makes a profit out of patentees of 40,0007. a year. In An vern- 
” . ° lee ei -lmerije 

| patent costs 7/. 6s, 10d., but if we cannot hope to rival the exes 1a 

: Xcellenee of 


n 





the American system surely we might manage to grs ‘ 

French price, 80. As it is we charge the ftedaer Sok len 
mense amount of litigation would be prevented if a compotens psa 
or Board were entitled to endorse on patents his reasons for thinkin, 
that the invention was not a novelty. On other minor points we cone 
rally agree with the paper, but surely it would be fair to the public “4 
enact that if a patentee chooses to grant licences at all he shall pas 
them to all applicants at a fixed price or royalty. There is also g pm 
historical notice of our marriage and divorce laws, The g, 


: ‘ 3 great 
point, however, at present is to get a uniform law for the y ; 
sige > é - hole 
United Kingdom, and it scems undesirable to Complicate the 


subject by a demand for greater facility of divorce. For this public 
opinion is not ripe, and indeed the reviewer seems to demand far 
greater liberty than would be advantageous. Of the lighter Papers g 
severe but not unkind or unjust notice of Mr. Dickens's noyels deserves 
attention, as also does a paper on Mr. Tennyson's last volume, Thy 
chief advance to be noted in it is determined to be a greater reliance op 
“the simple description of natural and elementary feelings,” on which 
the poet’s success mainly depends, On the other hand, the critie eon. 
plains of a want of catholicity of sympathy such as we find in Shake. 
speare and Goethe,—the Laureate is too didactic, too fond of stamping 
his characters with approbation or blame. This number of the Reviey 
is decidedly above the average of merit to which the editor has of Jai 
treated us. 

The Ophthalmic Review. No.3. October, 1864. (Robert Hardwicke.) 
—The editors of this periodical are Messrs. J. Z. Laurence of Londop 
and Thomas Windsor of Manchester, and it is published quarterly, 
The papers are clear and well written, and there are translations of two 
of the clinical lectures of the famous German oculist, Von Griife, 
Students of ophthalmic surgery will find it a most useful addition to 
their libraries. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science. October, 1864. (John Churchill 
and Sons.)—This valuable publication continues to flourish, Six 
original articles extend over the whole field of science. The editor 
treats of “ The Source of Living Organisms,” and Mr. Trimen, of Cape- 
town, sends a paper on “ The Butterflies of Madagascar.” We observe 
also an article on submarine telegraph cables by Mr. Fairbairn. The 
papers are capitally illustrated, the progress of science carefully re- 
corded, and its literature reviewed. What more can the votary of the 
physical sciences ask ? 7 

The Month. October, 1864. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—This 
Roman Catholic monthly magazine has now reached a fourth month, 
and contains besides an instalment of a tale by Lady Georgiana Fuller- 
ton a capital notice of the famous Madame Recamier, which is, however, 
just a little namby-pamby in tone, and a most amusing account of the 
bearing of the College of Cardinals at the marriage of Napoleon with 
Marie Louise, founded on the recently published memoirs of Cardinal 
Consalvi. As, however, only thirteen out of twenty-eight cardinals 
ventured to stay away from the ceremony, and they did not dare to say 
what they thought, their courage does not strike one as marvellous. 
The plea that no one but the Pope could annul a royal marriage was a 
mere subterfuge. Of course the Pope would not annul a marriage 
which he had himself celebrated. But even the thirteen did not dare 
to pronounce the marriage with Josephine binding. 

The Art Journal, September and October, 1864. (James §. Virtue.) 
—This old friend of the lovers of art maintains its reputation. Of the en- 
gravings Mr. Lightfoot’s plate after O'Neill's ‘“‘ Foundling” preserves the 
various and forcible expressions of the figures very happily, and two 
of Turner’s gorgeous dreams are rendered by Messrs. Prior and Will- 
more with characteristic softness. Turner's best landscapes produce 
that same sense of vaguo melancholy which Tennyson has so well 
expressed in the famous song of “Tears, Idle Tears.” Neither is it 
possible to pass over Mr. Blanchard’s beautiful engraving of Murillo’s 
peasant girl in the Dulwich Gallery. It makes ono long for the com- 
pletion of some National Gallery which could contain the Dulwich collec- 
tion. Amid a good deal of rubbish that collection possesses some 
master-pieces which are buried where they are. One must absolutely 
make a holiday and take a guide to reach Dulwich. Hampton Court 
is at least accessible, These two numbers of the Art Journal give 
us in the way of literature the completion of Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt’s 
interesting life of Wedgwood, two more instalments of Mr. Wright's 
history of caricature, and a paper on the Sardinian nur-hags by Pro- 
fessor Ansted. Also we see with pleasure a notice of that accom- 
plished but neglected artist William John Miiller. Now his pictures fetch 
prices which would have delighted him while he was still living—nat 
that he cared much for money, but because like every artist he desired 
public sympathy. He was one of the men whom the Academy kept 
down, but time has reversed their verdict. 

A Series of Metric Tables, in which the British Standard Measures 
and Weights are compared with those of the Metric System. By Charles 
Hutton Dowling. (Lockwood and Co.)—Whether Mr. Ewart's Bill 
legalizing the use of the metric system in this country will produce 
much change in the habits of commercial men remains to be seen, but 





certainly it needs some such supplement as this admirable ready- 
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xo aE Dowling. The equivalents are given in columns, and 


— M 
eckoner by “tr. ‘ . : 
“s carried so high that neither student nor merchant will 


ers are 
aon to calculate for himself. There are also tables comparing 
the three diferent thermometers known as Fahrenheit’s, Reaumur's, 
and the Centigrade. Paper and type are both excellent—things of 
come moment in a book which must bear thumbing. 
Trmasactions of the Philological Society. 1864. (Asher and Cv.)—The 
transactions of this very learned body appear to consist of four treatises of 
gome of which the va 
: arned treatise on the “ Character and Origin of the English 


lue very greatly exceeds the attractiveness. First we 
havea very le 
Possessive Augment,” by Serjeant Manning. That little “‘s” which is to 
found in the expression ‘‘ John’s horse ”’ has been honoured by being 
made the subject of four separate theori iad There is Bishop Lowth’s 
theory, and Dr. Wallis’s theory, and Dr. Priestly's theory, and Dr. John- 
eee? Ps . ° A 

son's theory. Serjeant Manning, after displaying a world of recondite 
8 ’ . . 2 . 

information, seems to be dissatisfied with all these, and not to be ready 
Mr. Francis Newman contributes a translation of 


be 


with any of his own. 
the Iguvine inscriptions, which is not so amusing as Edgar Poe's 
puzzles. . 3 é 
lastly, Mr. Whitley Stokes has relieved the tedium of a voyage to India 
by editing and translating the Cornish mystery of “ The Creation of the 
World.” The excessive inaccuracy of Mr. Davies Gilbert's edition, 
makes this a valuable acquisition not only to 


7 


which appeared in 1827, 


students of philology but of our early native drama, and Mr. Stokes | 
| are to be tempted to become explorers of the Cairngorm Mountains by 


brings to his task not only philological learning of no common extent, 
put all that conscientious industry and critical acumen which are neces- 
sary for a work of this sort. Editor's work could not be better or less 
obtrusively performed. 

Philosophical Papers. By N. A. Nicholson, M.A. (Effingham Wilson.) 
—Such of these papers as are original are written in that affectedly 
logical style which the English Deistical writers have commonly chosen. 
The others are culled from Bentham, the Daily Telegraph, Volney, and 
Combe the phrenologist. Of the subject-matter of 2 work which we 
have not space to answer it is best to say nothing, but we think it is 
hardly fair to put forth a pamphlet distinctly anti-Christian under a 
title which is apt to mislead. Many readers have no taste for polemics, 
and deliberately prefer not to disturb the faith in which they have been 
bred. And when one considers how often religious doubts have pro- 
duced disastrous results in wemen or not very strong-minded people, 
who can say they should be in any way trapped into reading books of a 


sceptical tendency ? 





Visions in Verse; or, Dreams of Creation and Redemption. (Triibner 
and Co.)—It is certainly a thoroughly American idea to treat the 
problem involved in the existence of sin in a volume of octosyllabic 
metre, which in its form recalls that of * Hudibras.” There is, however, 
neither wit nor attempt at wit in the treatment of the subject of “ our 
book, which also attempts to snatch spiritual glimpses of the great 
Drama of Christian Redemption in the past and future development of 
Man, and Earth hi; habitation, together with Angel ministries in 
human affairs.” This extraordinary scheme is carried out in fourteen 
parts, with that curious familiarity in talking of divine things which is 
60 like and yet is not irreverence. The account of the creation of Adam 


we cannot venture to quote, but the twelfth part contains a long argu- 
ment between a good angel and the Devil, in which the latter contends 
that he is the victor in his contest with Heaven. He had, however, con- 
tracted it seems a most horrible squint, and when at last the angel got 
kim to look at “the light” he was utterly vanquished,— 

‘Bedazzled like a blinking owl, 

He uttered a terrific howl, 

Smitten with pain and rage, and flew 


’ 


Dr. Barnes sends a useful glossary of the Dorset dialect. And | 


| 
| 





Till darkness hid him from the view.’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Backwoodsman, by Sir C. F. L. Wraxall, 
Askerdale Park, 2 vols. (John Maxwe'l & Co.)—Black 
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and hydrostatics. 
useful formuls, so that each paper for the most part contains examples 


Index to the * Times.” 1863. By J. Giddings. (William Freeman.) 
—The volume for 1862 apparently supplied a public want, as it is now 
followed by this. The “Index to the Zines” bids fair to become an 
institution, Mr. Giddings has certainly taken great pains to deserve 
public support. This volume is double the size of the last, and a great 
quantity of useful information has been collected from various sources. 
If we turn to Prussia, we find the name of the Sovereign and his 
ministers; if to Liverpool, the names of the members of Parliament 
and of the Mayor-—given in a parenthesis. Facts like these respecting 
countries and towns take up little space, and often save the inquirer a 
world of trouble. Still greater improvements are promised in the index 
for 1864. 

Lhe Cairngorm Mountains. By John Hill Burton. (W. Blackwood 
aud Sons.) -Mr. Burton has here given a curious discursive account 
of his favourite district for a ramble. His moral, though how he gets 
it out of his narrative is not very easy to say, is that a guide is a tyrant, 
and that many people make their guide-book a tyrant. This is true, 
but not new. It is all very well to recommend people to leave the 
beaten track, but this implies that you are accustomed to cut out 
voluntary occupation for yourself and do not care for comfort,—in other 
words, that you are not an Englishman of the middle class. That 
persevering tourist has no idea of anything but a change of work, and 
his guide-book sets him to work. It tells him what he must see and 
where he can get good dinners, His slavery is grateful to him. If people 


Mr. Burton’s account of them we do not think he will have much 
success. His whimsical description is best in those parts in which it 
does not describe, and though amusing enough is rather slight as 
material for a book, It would have made a better magazine article. A 
pretty woodeut of Loch Avon is prefixed to the volume. 

A Romanized Hindistini and English Dictionary. By Nathaniel 
Brice. (Triibner and Co.)—Some time ago the possibility of applying 
the Roman character to the Indian languages was much discussed, 
The practice has, however, gradually won its way, and its value may be 
gathered from the fact that this dictionary printed in the native cha- 
racter would occupy four times the space. Mr. Brice has produced a 
very cheap, portable book, containing no less than 20,000 words. This 
new edition has been revised and new words added by economizing 
space. The idea is a thoroughly good one, and deserves the success it 
has met with. 

A Granmar of the French Language. Third Part. 
Henri van Laun, (Triibner and Co.)—We welcome the publication of 
the completion of M. van Laun’s grammar, written for pupils 
acquainted with Latin. This system connects the study of French 
with the ordinary studies of our classical schools, and is therefore 
peculiarly suited tothis country. Besides, in the case of closely allied 
languages each reflects light on the other. 

Mathematical E-vercises. By Samuel H. Winter, F_R.A.S. (Longman 
and Co.)—Mr. Winter is actively engaged in military tuition, and has 


Exercises by 


collected this volume of papers in pure mathematics, statics, dynamics, 


They are carefully arranged in sets, with tables of 


in various subjects. This is well adapted to students. 

We have also received a new edition of Mary Howitt’s Sketches of 
Natural History (A. W. Bennett); a cheap reprint of Mr. and Mrs. 
Asheton (Chapman and Hall), a good novel with an impossible plot; Zhe 
Yelverton Correspondence (T. Laurie); The Biglow Papers, by J. R. 
Lowell (John Camden Hotten),—a reprint of the first series of these 
admirably funny poems; and Parts VIII. and IX. of the People's 
Edition of Lord Macaulay's //istory of England (Longman and Co.). 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
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and Gold, by Captain W. H. Patten-Saunders, 3 vols. 
(Richard Reutley)—The Astronomical Observer, by W. 
A. Darby (Robert Hardwicke)—The Diction ary of Medi- 
eal and Surgiedl Knowledge (Moulston & Wright)— 
Dalzicl's Iilustrated Arabian Nights’ Kntertainments, 
Vol. I. (Ward & Lock)—Willement’s Catechism, by F. 
E. Willement; Campion Court, by EK. J. Worboise ; 
Outlines of Modern Farming, by R. S. Burn; Le Page’: 
Petit Musée, 2 vols. (Virtue Brothers)—Our Eternal 
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Howes (ITederick Pitman)—The Joys and Sorrows of 
& Schix Imaster (W. Allan & Co.)—Poems, by J. 1. G. 
Breret 2 (Sampson Low, Son, & Co.)j—The Holy Roman 
Empire, by James Bryce, B.A.; the Witness of the 
Eucharist, by Rev. G. F. Maclear ; Shakespeare, by W. 
G. Clark, N 1 V. (Maemiilan & Co.\—Shukespeaie's 
Plays, by Thomas Keightley (Bell & Daldy;—On the 
Inspiration of { ‘ 
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| Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 203. 


The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap, Papers, Mnvelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Household Papers, &. 
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MD e Holy Scriptures, by Robert Eden (B. | 
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Station in England, on Receipt of Post-office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crests, Arma, or 
Address on Paper or Eavelopes. Coloured Suunping 
(Relief) redue -d to 1s. per 100. Poli-hed Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 44 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 

lilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scules, Writing Ca.es, &., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, B.C. 
V ICHY and LITHIA WATERS. 


Established remedies for Gout, Dyspepsia 


Acidity, &c. 


' 
THESE WATERS as now prepured at the MAILVERN 


SPRINGS are VERY SUPERIOR to those ondinuil 
soll 

Six Dozen Hampers carriage free, 

Messrs, Burnow, Maivern. 


on application ty 
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vu DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 

is now used inthe Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 

Wales, which 16 a further confirmation of its great 
superiority. 

RECKITT and SONS, London bridge, E.C., and Haul’. 
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universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu. 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Childven. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNE FORD and Co., 172 New Lond street 
Loudon, and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the world. 





yw“ LNUI POMADKE —EDWARD 
FIELD'S Original and PURE WALNUL 
POMADE changes red or grey hair to a beautifal light 
or dark brown or black. No previ us washing is needed. 
itis necessity t» state the shale requived. Sold with 
proper brush 2s. 61, by post 3) stanps; Pomiude only, 
Is. G1. and 2s. 61; by all fashionable Pertamers ant 
Chemists; and by the Inventor and Miunufacturer, E. 
Mield, 18 Carlisle street, Soho square, London. To avoul 
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PROTECTION FROM FIRE 
»>RYANT AND MAY'S 
DJ PATENT SPECIAL SAFETY MALCILES, 

fynite only on the Box. 
These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phospho:us nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, i guit- 
ing ouly on the box, afford to lite and property great 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE’ BE 
AT 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety off| DE ANE’S—Gas Chan leliers, newly-designed’patierns 
style and finish. three-light glass, from 63s, 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best; DEAN'S —lenders and Fire-irons, in all modern au 
manufacture, strongly plated. | approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea’ and Coffee Sets, Liqneur| DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Lron and Br 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. | of superior quality, 
DEANE’S—Dish C overs and Hot-water Dishes. Tin}; DEANE'S—Reygister Stoves, improve 
gl overs in sets, 18s., 30s., 403., | Kiteheners, Ranges, &e. 
DEANE'S—Cornices and rnice-poles, a varicty 0 
DEANE’ S—Papier ‘Mie! he Tea Trays in seis, from 21s., yatterns. Freneh aml Mnelish 
new patterns constently introduced, DEANE'S—Tin and Japan Goods, Lron Ware, ani 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urus, with Loy- | Culinary Utensils. 
sell’s and other patentimprovements. | DEANE’S—Turnery, 
DEANE'S—Cop pe rand Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and | strong, and s-rvigeable. 
Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. DEANE’S—UWorticultural T sols, 
—Moderator and Rock 0:1 Lamps, a large and 1 R oilers, Wire-work, &e. 
handsome assortment. DEANE’ S—Harness, Siddies, aud Horse Clothing 
DEANE'S—Domestie Baths for every purpose. Bath- manutact! 


rooms fitted complete. best material. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Lree. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
D E A N E A N D C 0. ‘The Monument), LONDON BRIDGE: | 


Diners a la Russe, 


A Variety of New Designs in 
SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, 











DEANE'S 





MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 


PLATE PURCHASED OR 


SHOOT ERAS S EXCHANGED. 


“Pp U RI ry AND E XC ‘CELLEN ICE O OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exuiprrion, 1862. Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use 





Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and JI. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 





LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, STARCH MANUFACTURERS 

and LAMPS.—W. 8. BURTON invi tes inspection TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALKS. 
ous rine ghee pence en es yee large Show-rooms. 1ELEBCFFIRLD STARE BH. 
Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some AR > PRIZE ME 
objects of pure vert * he suudeeth catty. Ning Argan x AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, lsi2 
facturers of Paris, from whom William S. Burton imports | Lis unrivalled starch is 
them direct. USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 











Clocks, from...... soccecce 78, 6d. to £25 
Candelabra, from .. 15s, 6d. to 16103, per pair, | and pronounced by Her Majes Laundress to be 
Bronzes, from .. +> « «.«e..188 Od. to 16 16s THE FINEST STARCH SH EVER USED. 
Lamps, moderateur, from.. 63s. 0d,t» 9 Os. Ifer Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
| 
| 


GENERAL 

















box, and tablet. 
Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, Upper 
rae Lambeth, S., where 
-Medal Paratline Candles. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
STERSHIRE 


pronounced by Con- 


TIL ae \M S. BURTON THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
Ny » award by some of the most emine 

V FURNISHING LRONMONGER by appoint- ienlitic men of the age aecrsi haa ree 

= to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 

JOGUE gratis and post paid. It contsins upwards a “Dep : . . } 

of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ste:l- WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and conden. 

ing Silver and Flectro-Plate, Nickel Silverand Britannia | ~ STICATE. ANL “SKINS. 

Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, | sOrT, DELICATE, AND WHITH SKINS, 

Fenders, Marble Chimneypiece Kitchen Ranges, | With a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using 

Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns aud Kettles, Clocks, s ) INITE 

Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and | ik pad 1.Ds' " CE a1, ee ATED UNTIL ED 

Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- Fy. RVICE SOAP TABLETS, 44. and Gd. ~ gs 

ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty | Sold by all ¢ handlers 1 and Grocers through: nat t the Kiug- 

large Show-roome, at 39 Oxfordstreet, W.; 1, 1A, 2, pps j dom; but the Puvlic should ask for Fields’, and see 

4 Newman street; 4, 5,and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New 

man yard, London. 

(VIAN (DE sL IE RS- “in BRONZE and} 
ORMOLU, r DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, | 

CANDELABRA Samuares Lames, in Bronze, Ormolu, | 

China, and Gass. SrarvureTres in Parian, Vases, and | . 

other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for | WS iCE 

these articles, This delic ious condiment, 





OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. hoisseurs 
SLER’S CRYSTAI GLASS “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
( ys 2 ie. eee 7 Wb ce fh is prepared solely by Lea and Perutns. 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for The publ full lag | 
Gas and Candies, Table Glass, £c. | . hey aes ic - res] _ ye mens as ry ane O38 
a ; Pie . a er uitations, ane see tha BE an ERKINS' 
— — -arsand ve = ae one rf 153. nuines are on the wrapper, label, boule, and stopper. 
All articles marked in plain figures * ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
“ = . - ms eoF Sx ld Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors 
ra) 2 3lass, English and Foreign, suitable for -* I ae 
rmamental Gla English and Foreign, suitable for | Whareoster essrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL 


Presents, } 
. tees meats, Bae d Soxs, London, & 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. | Messts: Banet ayand Sons, London, &e., 
he Site: Promptly exeeuted. | Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


LON DON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. bP OTRAS BD SE ee CSAS ERE = satin 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms my y ‘ KOS OR . pr 
pread street. Established 1607. | (JAUTION.—COCKS'S CELEBRATED 

. READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot aud Cold Meats, aud uurivailed for general 


tal TAYLOR BROTHERS | us , is sold by all respectable Dealevs in Sauces. It is 
G ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. HAssALt, | manutactured only by the Exeeutors of the Sile Pro- 
having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous | Prietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- | the Original Sauce Warehouse. 
ports that it contains the three essential p: operties of ALL OrnHers Aare S 
good mustard, viz 
PURITY, P U NGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, tie 
** Prize Ox,” and Dr, Huassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. s Leanna y a pa a=: a Son, 19 and 46 | 
Sadi: Mines Sek take ox oe outhampton row, tusse li square, W.C., in bottles at 3s. 
HERS, C ane, and Wentworth | 5s., and lis. each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at ls, Gd., 
street, London, N.E, 2s. 6d, aud 4a. Gd. cach, 


&e., aud by 











street, Reading, 


puRtoUus IMiraTions. 
MoxSoN'S PEPSINE WINE is a 

rfeetly palatab’e form for administering this 
pepular remedy for weak digestion. 











rass, with Bedding 


m lon-made 


srushes, Mats, &e, well made, | 


fawn Mowers, Garden 


ired on the premises, of the | | Mi 


} that the name of J, C. aud J. FIte LD is on each packet, | 


al-o may Le obtined their | 


SAUCE. | 


jany yet produced, 


$$ 
Se ATR i ROY aks DRURY L ANE, 


Tan 18, Messr- p Fate 
ND FALcong 
BMP sa ONER aud F, B, 





; Open for the Se acon for the performar nee of the L, 
egiti- 





mate Diama. Pro Va Arrangements :—Op 
Oct. 31, Shake Peare's Piny of CYMBI LINE ead, 
| positively the last night of its represeutatic 
al! hristmas. Leonatus Posthum 1 » Mr Ph np oa 
| Mr. Creswick; Belarius, Mr. EL. Marst a; " a 
Mr. Walter Lucy Pisenio, Mr. Edmund’ P hee 
I:iogen, Miss Hele : melt; Queen, Misg Atki bs; 
On ‘Tuesday and We aday, No nd 2, sinson, 
sp e's tragedy of orith L LO, Or hake. 


ello, Mr, Cp resmick s 





Mr. H. Marston; 





. Roderigo, Mr. W 
| Cassio, Mr. G. F. Neville; Desdemona, ge A 
1 | Vezin; Em Mi \tkinson. On Thursday, N lane 
| will be produce n a seale of ate mpleteness, com. 
bining im the itation al “th e cl ters, sy > 
natural ag: nts, choruses, musical and sceuical jl jusines, 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of MACBETH. Pr; 

| raeters by Mr. Phelps, Mess rs. Creswi k, Biel cae 
| Belmore, A. Rayner, Edmund Phelps, H. Sinclar ue 
| Neville, Neville, Burdeman, &c.; Miss Helen Faucit 
as KR ca Isaacs, and Mumma Heywood. Lo ‘ke'e 
lebrated musi wit h numerous aud efficient ja 
and inerea ay © orche tra The scenic 4 partment under 
the direction of Mr. Willian Beverley. On Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, the performances will commence 
with the Farce of THE O'PLATIRTYS. Thaddeus 
O'Flaherty, Mr. Mdtaund Falconer. Ou Tuesd ay, Thurs. 
day, and Saturday with the Farce of TUQ” ‘MUCH 
FOR GOOD NATURE. Doors open at half-past six, 
commeuce at seven, Box-office open from ten till five 
daily. 








ce 








SPECIAL NOTICE, 
Gt JAMES! SHALL 
wn WONDERS of NATURAL MAGIC, 
Entrances in REGENT STREET and PICCADILLY, 

The Great Sensational [utertainment, 
Ninth Week of 
PROFESSOR ANDERSON, and Miss ANDERSON, 
Inu their Grand Seances, entitled 

The WORLD of MAGIC and SECOND SIGHT 

This extraordiuary and most suecessfal Exhivition has 
becn given in every part of the W rid, aud has during 
the last six weeks been nessed b 
OVER Two HUNDRED THOUS SAND 

of the élite of the Metropolis, 

Hundreds have been ised admission, in conga 
quence of the Hall being nightly crowded, which compels 
Pro‘essor Auderson to anuounee to his friends thathe is 
nnder the necessity, aud that reluctantly, to suspend 
complimentary admissions at preseut, the Public Press 





excepted, 

A Grand Distribution of Gifts will tuke place every 
Saturday Afternoon daring the Performance, especially 
arranged for the Juvenile Visitors to the World of Magic, 

Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), 33.; Reserved Seats 

Numbered), 33.; Balcony, 24.; Area aud Upper Galeries, 
On e Shilling. 

ckets and places may be see ive] at the Ilall, and 
at the principal Libraries and Musicsellers, aud at 
Messrs. Ke ind Prowse’s, 43 Cheapside. 


SOYAL POLYTECHNIC— 


| 

W Pagunini’s Ghost wi | perform daily at 43) and645 
lt 

lis 











estriug and with one 
wus so celebrated— 
on the late Now 







ali we dil 








nd 
New walt ure, by J. J. 
} Spiritual Maw ifestations (so eall vith curious Lilustra- 
l tions, daily at 1, and on Mond Weduesday, and 
Frid lay evenings ala quarler to 3,—Admission to the 


i0le Ls. 


| NAHAN’S LL WUISKY y. 
K! ~ COGNAC BRANDY.—This celevraied old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. tis pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, aud very Wholesome. Suldin 

e retail houses in Loudon, by 









bottles, tid. each, at t 
the agents inthe principal townsin icngland ; or whole 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, ayaarke.— Joserve 
the red seal, pink label, and < branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky 


MARSALA or BRONTE 
4 WIN, 254. per dozen, £7 ts. per six dozen, 412 lbs, 
per quarter cask. Rall paid 10 any station in Eugland, 
This wiue will be four sf superior quality, 1s soft and 
I old and, though full flav yured, eutirely tree from heat 
ty THs. NUNN 














w the sbglt approach to aeidit 
| aud SONS, Wine, Spirit, aud Liqueur Merchants, 2l 
| Lamb's Conduit street, W.C. Price lists ou appucatod 
Established 18/1 a 
| TONIC BITTERS. 
TATE . ~ i QU IN NINE WINE, the most 
palut un yoe bitter in existence; an 
unequalled stumaciie, ond a gentle stimulant, Suld by 
Grocers, Italian Warenou xen, Wine Merchants, Cou 
fectioners, i others, at 30s. a dozen. 
| Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martiu’s 
| lane, Caunon street, London. 
Wh lesule 2 its, &. Lewrs and Co., Worcest vester 
R. ks SKE LL’S NEW Work on the 
M Thi er econd edition, corrected and revised, 
tree for seven stamps. To be bad of all booksellers, and 
of the Author (8 Grosven wn vet, Bond street, W. 





“Lhe care and attention of the teeth is a duty we owe 
i two alte, and we caunuot do better 
ral perusal Mr. Eskell’s 
it is unprevending. — 


to ourselves ult 
~ recommend tor eu 





atis which 18 a8 US Ul as 
Telegraph f se 20, sul. 
XEETH & PAINLESS DE NTISTRY. 
Meesrs. LEWLN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
i sureet, and 445 Surand pposite Charing 
1j—(established is )), otfer to the 





siveet, OXlore 


Cross Railway Stat 

Public a medium for supplyiug artsficial Teeth on & 

sysiem of VainNLess DenrisiRy. hese Teeth afe 

cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
Luey ure seli-adhesive, aifording 


icring unnecessary either 





support tu louse teeth, reius 
wires Or ligatures, require but one vVis:t to fit, and are 
supplied at prices ¢ mpletely d Apeunod A 
suitation free. Teeth from 5. 7, 10, an 


Guiueas, warranted, lor the efficacy, utility, and success 
thus systems Vide ** Laucet, 
*,* No counection wit uny one of the same name. 
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a 
LICENCES. | 


GAME 
HE COM MISSIONERS of INLAND 
REVE 


NUE hereby give Notice, that LISTS con- | 
taining the Names of ail 
N 


Persons who have taken out | 

~ : ant . in GAME, in the cur- 

§ to KILL and DEAL, iu ‘ ’ 
LICENCE 30th September last inclusive, have been 
< d for each Excise Collection, and thata Copy thereof 
no obtained GRATIS by any Person on application 
mi Office, or to the Collector or Supervisor of Inland 
= Pistributor or Sub-Distributor of Stamps in 
, 

the country. 


The Commissioners further give Notice that instrue- 
ions have been issued to their Officers to take the neces- 
wry steps to prefer informations for penalties against all 
rer us found in pursuit of or dealing in Game without 
pei WM. CORBETT, Secretary. 
Inland Revenue, Somerset House, 

London, 26th Oct ber, 184. 





oe [, TAILORS to the QUEEN. 
. and D. NICOLL, TAIL tS to the QUIEE) 
ode and ROYAL FAMILY. 
HE NEW FABRICS are now ready | 
T for NICOLU'S Celebrated OVERCOATS, 

Nicoll’s New Overe at for the Winter possesses novelty 
in shape and fabric. The Prince of Wales’ Frock Coats 
ol Oxford Morning Coats, as introduced by Messrs. 
ical are exclusive in style and finish, and merit au 
early inspection. Nicoll’s celebra‘ed Waterproof Guinea 
Overcoats for Gentlemen, nud Guinea Waterproof Cloaks 
for Ladies, are ma le of the sume Elastic Soft Tweed, and 
patronised by travellers all over the world. 

Garments are kept ready made for immedi te use, or 
made to order at a few hours’ notice. 

n. J. and D. NICOLT, Tailors to the Queen and 
Roral Family, 111, 116, 118, 120, Regent street; 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Mauchester : and 
50 Bold street, Liver pool, 

——nITDEn Ff Neer he ea 

QLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS, 

From 10s. 6d each. 

The new patterns and colours for the ensuing season 
weready. Patterns and directions for self-mea- urement 
sent on receipt of Three Stamps. 

Ricnarv Forp and Co., Patentees, 33 Poultry, London, 
EC. 
— iinianiananeinininieaias tien at 
MHRESHER’S COLOURED 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


()SDINA or WAVED JUPONS, 
18s. td. each. 
| 








“Letour wives and daughters and their sons’ wives 
and daughters toa woman patronize the patent ondina.” 
—Punch. 

“The dress falls in graceful f.11s.’— Morning Post. 


rr ce on CRINOLINES, 


123. Gd, and 16s. td. 

“The patent sausflectum jupon is light, elegant, and 
graceful, the hoops being made of gutta percha. This is 
the erinoline which attracted so much attention at the 
Great Exhibition of 1862.’'—Court Journal. 


IDER-DOWN PETTLICOATS.—These 
beautiful petticoats ave peculiarly adapted for the 
carriage, for invaiid-,and for ladies who require warmth 
combined with lightuess. The average weight is from 
% to 25 ounces, 42 inches long in the train, and four 
yards round, Prices—in black silk, 55s.; rich glacé, 70s. 
and &43, 
“Mr. Philpot is learned in the literature of the petti- 
coat.” —Le Foliet. 
Iustrations a:.d curious Pamphlet gratis and free. 
E. PHILPOTT, Sansflectum Jupon Manufacturer to 
the Court and Royal Family. 
87 Piccadilly, opposite to St. James’s Church. 


ROUND DOORS and 
EFPECTUALLY PREVENTED 








RAUGH'T'S 
WINDOWS 


by CHURCH'S INDIA-RUBGER MATERIAL and 
ANTLDRY-ROY CKMENT. 
WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus | 


improved, will never make a ratiling noise, or admit of 
Draught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &c.; will last for Ten Years, 
and will open and shut with the greatest ease. Win- 
dows 28. each, aud doors 3s. 6d., material and workman- 
ship included. Cheffoniers, bovkcases, wardrobes, &c., 
thus regulated, will not admit of the intrusion of dust, 
suuke, blacks, &e. 

Letters addressed to Mr. Cnantes Cuurcn, No. 13 
Cireus street, Bryanstone square. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 

HITE’'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most etlective invention in the 
Curative treatment of HMRNIA. The use of the steel 
Spring, sooften hurtful in its efects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisité resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

‘AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it Cannot be detected, and may be 
Worn during sleep. A descriptive c:rcular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
pos, on the circumference of the body two iuches below 
tue Lips being sent to the Mauufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, lis.. 21s., 20s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
Is. Double ditio, $ls. Gd., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. 8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s. aud 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s.10d. Post office orders to be made payable to John 
White, Post-otfice, Picc r 

NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 é&., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS aud SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, | 
he. They are porous, light in texture, aud imexpeusive, 
aud are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
=. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., and 16s. euc; postage, 6d, 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, Loudon 

















PECIAL NOTICE.—The STANDARD 
& LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament.) 
Established 1525. 

GovERNon—His Grace the Dake of BUCCLEUCH and 
QUEENSBERRY. 
Dervry-Goverxor—The Right Honourable the Earl of 
ROSSLYN, 


APPROACHING DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The Seventh Division of the Company's Profits is 
appointed to be made on lish of November, 1565, aud 
all policies now effected will participate. The fund to 
be divided will be the protits which have arisen since 
15th November, 1860. A policy effected before Ldth 
November, 1464, will not ouly participate in the ap- 
proaching division of profits, but will secure one yeat's 
additional bonus, at all future divisions, over policies of 
a later date. 

The Standard Life Assurance Company is one of the 
largest and most successful of the Life Assurance Insti 
tutions of Great Britain. Its income exceeds Four 
Hundred Thousand Pounds per annum, and its ae- 
cumulated and invested funds amount to upwards of 
Two Millions and a Half sterling. 

WILL. THLOS. THOMSON, Manager, 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 

-82 King William street, F.C, 

3 George street (Head Office). 
Dublin -66 Upper Sackville street. 
Farther information can be oltained by gpplication 

at the Company's Onices, or to any of the Agents in 

the principal towas of Mngland, Seotland, or Ireland. 

LIFMK ASSURANCE 

SUcIETY, 
57 Op Jewry, Loxpoy, E.c, 

F. ALLAN CURTIS, Acrvary and Secretary. 


A SUrAsee ASSURANCE 
F COMPANY. 
Subseribed C ipital, £5,000.000 
Total luvested Funds, £1,197,514. 
Head Offices, 1 Bartholomew lane, Bank. 
New Life Prospectus with Variety of Tables, 

Vire Business at Home and Abroad. 

Agencies in almost every Towa of the United Kingdom. 
Vv. A. ENGELBACHI, Actuary; D. MACLAGAN, See 





BORGOR 2 6cc6s00 
Edinburgh... 










G RESHAM 





i NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
1 King William street, London, E.C. 
Established 1554. 

Life Assurance at very low premiums. Aunnal divi- 
sion of profits, All premiums on policies wi h profits, 
British or ludian, Military or Civil, reduced oue-half in 
leG1, after six payments. 

Accumulated funds, £815,000. 
Annual income, £135,000. 

Prospectus on application at the head office as above, 
or at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, 

FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 


qourn AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
h COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Every description of Banking business conducted 
with South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and 
also by agency with New Zealand, upon curreut terms 
with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

Loudon, 54 Old Broad street, B.C. 





FIRE in GRESHAM STREEP WEST, LONDON, E.C, 
eee. THOMAS 'TAPLING and 
4 Co, CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, &e., will 
until further notice carry on their business in premises 
all communicating at 
4i, GRESHAM STREET and 74 ALDERMANBURY, 
Opposite those of Messrs. Mradbury, Greatorex, and 
Beall. 








MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTY, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his uurivailed Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has iutroduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excelleuce of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness iu price, 
must ensure universal approbation aud defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gruss each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warrauted school and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad poiuts, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by a1] Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
aud Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works. 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 Johu street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechureh street, London. 








OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—Remarkable 
Recovery —Mr. Gamis, chemist, Yeovil, writes 

that a lady residing in that town had for many years 
been severe 'y suffering from indigestion aud Liver com- 
plaiut, for the relief of which her medical man told her 
he could do nothing further. Unnerved by this an- 
nouncement she sought sywpathy tom friends, one of 
whom recommended Holloway's pills, which were at 
once procured, ‘Ihe invalid carefully attending to the 
accompanying direct ous, took the pills, and svon per- 
ceived a change which signally astonished and delighted 
her. She gradually got quite well. Pains in the side, 


heaviness im the head, confusion of thought, giddiness, 
low spirits, aud many other sulferings, indicative of a 
disordered liver, cau be dispelled with ease aud certainty 
by this medicine. 





a ve ’ *Pone 
A TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
~ RAILWAY COMPANY. 

OMices—2 Old Broal street, London, E.C. 
ISSUE of SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS (OHIO 
DIVISION). 

Payable in London. 

4,000,000 dollars due in 1883, 

Coupons due 1st January and Ist July. 

Secured by a registered mortgage on the income and all 
corporate rights, privileges, lands, franchises, plant, 

and property of the Ouio Division of the Railway. 
The Bonds are redeemable at par in New York, or in 

London at 4s, 64. per dollar, and are trausferable with- 

out stamp or endorsement 2 Interest Coup ms are 

attached to the Bonds, payable semi-annually, at the 

Consolidated Bank in London, at the fixed rate 4s. to 

the dollar, The Bonds will be issued at 66, at whieh 

rate Bonds of 1,0)0 dollars will cost £148 Lvs., carrying 

Coupons due January 1, 1805. 

The Coupous represent £14 per annum on each 

sound of 1,000 dollars, or 94 per cent, interest on price of 
issue. 

Tie several divisions of the Atlantic and Great Wesa- 
tern Railway have been consviidated uuder the govern- 
ment of James Kobb, Esq., Wuose reputation as @ 
bunker aud railway administrator is established in Europe 
as well as in America, Mr. Robb, as president of the 
Atiantic and G.eat Western Railway, joins the Directors 
of the Erie and other lines formiug the through route 
betwee: New York and St. Louis, sv as to secure unity 
of Qetion, 

The price of issue has been fixed at 66. 

‘The terms of issue are as follows:— 

5 per cent. Ou application, being All SO 





0 per bond of 
1,000 dols. 








lo - on allotment ” 0 - 
5 os 1%h November, 0 aa 
1 ts) a 1%h December ,, e 
21 a 19tu January » 5 less £7 cou- 
pon due Ist 
a Jauuary. 
Zl43 lu 0 


Subscribers have the option of paying the instaliaents 
in advance, and will be allowed a discount of 9 per cent. 
per sunum on such prepayments, 

Afier allotment, scrip certificates will be issued to 
* bearer.” “These certificates will be exchanged for 
bouds to “ bearer” Ou payment of the final instalment, 

Forms of application may be otainel at the Con- 
soliduted Bank, or at the offices of the Company, No 2 
Old Beoad street, Loudon, E-C.; or cf EL BF. Satter. 
thwaite, broker, 53 Throgmortou street, Londou, £.C. 

London, Get. 12, Iso. 


A TUANTEC and GREAT WESTERN 

£ RAILWAY. 

ISSUE of SECOND MORIGAGE BONDS, PAY- 
ABLE in LONDON, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that NO APPLI- 
CATION for these BONDS will be received atier the 
Slst inst, By Order. 

No. 2 Old Broad street, Oct. 21, 1864. 


6 lee FURNISHING of BED-ROO MS.— 

HEAL and SON have observed for some time 
that it would be advantageous to their customers to see 
a much larger selection of BED-ROOM FURNITURE 
than is usually displayed, and that, to judge properly of 
the style and effect of the different descriptions of Fur- 
niture, itis necessary that each description should be 
placed in separate rooms. They have therefore erected 
large aud additional Show-Rvoms, by which they are 
enabled not only to extend their show of Lron, Brass, 
aud Wood Bedsteads and Bed-room Furniture beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempied, but also to 
provide several smail rooms for the purpose of keeping 
complete Suites of Bed-room Furuiture in the dilfereut 
styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites 
of tive or six different colours, some of them light and 
ornamental, aud others of a plainer description, Suites 
of Stained Deal, Gothie Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, 
and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, 80 that 
customers are able to see the effect as it would appear 
in their owa rooms. A suite of very superior Gothic 
Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stuck, aud frous 
time to time new and select Furniture in various Woods 
will be added. ; 

Bed Furuitures are fitied to the Bedsteals in large 
numbers, so that a complete assortment may be seen, 
and the effectof any particular Patteru ascertained as it 
would appear on the edstead. 

A very large stock of BEDDING (teat aud Sons’ 
original trade) is placed ou the Bedsteads. 

Tue Stock of Mahogany Goods fur the better Bed- 
rooms, ald Japanned Goods for plain aud Servauts' use, 
is Very greatly increased. The entire Stock is arrauged 
in Eight Roums, Six Galleries, (each 120 feet loug), aud 
Two large Ground Flvors, the whole forming as complete 
av assortment of Bed-room Furuiture as they tuink can 
possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the 
Cabinet-work, and they have just erected large Work- 
shops ou the premises fur Usis purpuse, thal the uakuue 
facture may be under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their coustant and per- 
sonal atleution, every article being made vu Lhe premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattrass, the Somnier Elastique Portatif. Lt is portable, 
durable, and elastic, and lower iu price than the old 
Spring Mattrass. 

Heat and Son's Mlustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, 
Bedding, and Bed-room Furuiture seut free by post.— 
196, 197, 198 Totteuham Court road, Loudva. 





NDLES.—Her Majesty's Government 

have adopted fur the Military Stauous FLELU'S 
Prize-Medal Parattine CANDLE, mauufactured by J. 
C. and J. FLELD, who beg to caution tue public agaiust 
spurious imitauious, Their label is Ou the packets aad 
boxes. 

Sold by all dealers throughout the Kingdom. Whele- 
sale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, Londen, 8., where also may be obtained their 
CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICh SOAP TAB- 
LETS aud he NEW CANDLE, self-tittiog aud uo 
paper or scraping. 
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Just published, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
The HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 
B.A, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


London and Cambridge: MACMILLAN and CO. 
Oxford: T. and G. SHRIMPTON. 


by JAMES 


NEW VOLUME of * The GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 





This day, with a Vignette by R. Farren, price 4s. 6d. 
The SUNDAY BOOK of POETRY. 
arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 





NEW NOVEL. Next week, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The AARBERGS. By Rosamonp Hervey. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 


Shortly will be published, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
Sir Massingberd.” 
MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 


By the Author of “ Lost 





New Work by Miss Frances Power Cobbe. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, 530 pp., cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


ITALICS: 

Brief Notes on Politics, People, and Places in Italy in 1864. 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster Kow, London. 


ARMADALE; 
MR WILKIE COLLIN S, 


IS COMMENCED IN 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF THE “ CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 
Just Published, 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


BY 











This day is published, 


PERPETUAL CURATE 
By the AUTHOR of “ SALEM CHAPEL.” 
Being a New Series of 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 
Three vols. post 8vo., £1 11s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE 


THE 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo., price 10s. Gd. post-free. | NEW NOVEL by the AUTIIOR of ‘* ANGELO.” 
RRORS in MODERN SCIENCE and | On the 28th, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. 
THEOLOGY. By James A. Smrru, Author of R EVERSES: a Work Startli 
| T GY. By , y SES: a Work of Startling and 
Atheisms of Geology," fe. = v Lifelike Incidents. . 
CONTENTS :— Astronomy — ( hemistry — Geology — Mu 2 . +n 
Electricity—Colenso and the Pentateucli—Theology. Munnay and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 
“We cannot but think his work worthy the considera- | 
| 





tion of thoughtful persons.”"—Jvhkn Bull. | | KATH’S LIST of SECOND HAND 
sRRAY . 2p . uhow " w . " ‘ ges 
Murray and Co., 13 Paternoster row. BOOKS, all in Excellent Condition, in every 
| Branch of Staudard Literature. 
CATALOGUE No. V, 
stamp for postage. 





The LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION. ~ 
On November 1, price 43., post-free 
IVY, BOOK XXI. Literally ‘Translated 
and Illustrated with Notes, Original and Selected, 
Historical, Topographical, and Exegetic. By Hexry —s 


Owaay, LU.D., formerly University Scholar, and Senior u EAVILY HIT. A Novel By 


Moderator in Classics. T.C.D., Translater of Demos VaLenie Sr. Jawes 


for 1504 now ready, Send 


W. Hearn, 497 Oxford street, London. 


Bryce, 


——$—$___ 

| SECOND EDITION, 

| Now realy, with Frontispiece by I’. Gilbert , 

ssomn Bre, Plecen ert, toned paper, 

I EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY 
D LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE sjee! 

With Notes. 

| By R. N. Dunuar. 


} SONGS, 


“Mr. Dunbar is fortunate in selectiog of atl 
almost unsung. He has happily caught the bom, 
points and the peculiar beauty of each island api 
means forgetting the attractions of the Eyes’ of ‘Ro 
Paradise.”"—Globe. t this 


a 





“We add our voice to the choru 
| been called forth by these very pl 
poems. There is in the languag 


of praise which 
usint and harmonious 
i & luxuriance and a 
gorgeousness of colowing, and the love songs glow 


Selected and with @ warmth not unworthy of the tropics."—Jlysty ted 


London News. 
“They are worthy of Thom its Moore."—Cyitie, 
“Even Thomas Moore did not avail hinself ag ho 
might have done of his trip across the Atlautie, The 
| present author has availed himself of the POstical trea. 
sures there in no scant measure, and with much grace 
| and power, The notes are valuable, '—Siqq. 
dard. 


| 
London: Ronerr Hanpwicks, 192 Piccadilly, 
(PbO LEIGH. By the Author of 
* Denis Donne,” is now publishing in“ ONCE 4 
WEEK 
London: Brapnuny and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, E.¢, 


| 7a A isi eo 
| I OVED at LAST. A New Novel by 
| B4 Mark Lemon, Author of * Wait for the End.” Ip 
| 3 Vols, post Svo. Nearly ready, 

London: Brapaury and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, E.¢, 


Will be forwarded to any part of the Kingdom on reseipt 
of Twelve Pusiage Stamps. 
NALYSIS of RECENT CASES 
Lf (Decided in the Law Courts of ki gland, Scotland, 
and Ireland) exemplifying the difference between ay 
ORDINARY and an INDISVUTABLE LIFE Asgsv. 
RANCE 
By ALexanper Roverrsox, W.S., Author of “ Trea. 
tises on the Nature and Value of Life Assurance Polj. 
cies,” * Defects in Life Assurance Practice and Ree. 
dies,” &e. 
Edinburgh: YT. and T. Crank 
SONs, and HAYNES. 





Loudon: Sreveys, 


THE ONLY COMPLETE and RELI- 
ABLE LIFE ASSURANCE POLICLES are those 
which were prepared for the INDISPUTABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY of SCOTLAND by the pre- 
sent Jord Chancellor of Muglaiad when he was Attorney- 
General. They are notlike other Policies, made to de- 
pend upon the result of future inquiries, to be entered 
upon after the death of the Assured, but in themselves 
they ave indefeasible and absolute securities, 
Edinburgh, 15 Queen street. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 
Loudon, 54 Chancery lane 
J. BENNETT, Resident Secretary. 





Q UEEN' er, OLLEGE, 


67 and 63 Harley street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1553, for the General 
Education of Ladies, and for granting Certificates of 
Knowledge. 


Patrons. 
Her Magesry the QvESN. 
H.R. the Paincess of WALES. 


Visiror—The Lord Bishop of London. 
Priscipat—The Dean of Westminster. 
Lapy Presipent—Miss Parry. 

The HALF TERM for the College and School will 
begin on Thurs lay, November 3. 
Arrangements are made for rec>iving Boarders. Pro- 
spectuses, with full particulars, may be obtained on 
application to Mrs. Williams, at the College office. 
. E. H. PLUMPIRE, M.A., Dean. 





‘THE ROYAL SCILOOL of NA\ AL 
ARCHITECTURE and MARINE ENGINEERING 
The School will be openel on ‘11 uesday, the lst Novem- 
ber. The Principal will give a public address in the 
Lecture Theatre of the South Kensington Museum, a3 
pm. Students must attend at the Pri sipal’s Office in 
the morning before 12 o’eluck to get their papers signed 
By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 





TDUCATIONAL INSTITUTES for 
YOUNG LADIES. — Dinecror, Mr. ANTONIN 

Roce, Knight of the Legion of Honour, Cadogan gar- 
dens, S.W., 28 Somerset street, Portman syuare, W,, ao 
16 Cleveland gardeus, Hyde Park, W. 
The three establishments will re-onen for the 2% 
year on the 14th November. French, English, German, 
I alian, History, Geography, Astronomy, Singing, Piano, 
Drawing, Painting, Dancing, &c. 

Applications to be addressed to Mr. A. 
Cadogan gardens, 8.W. 


LOCHE, 





C LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC 


OFFICES, 





rtthenes, Sallust, Virgil, Horace, &e. 
‘ | fhe WIFE'S PLOT. A Tale. 


Merray and Co., 13 Paternoster row. : 

Rawtrisieeeh tianeindintate Ae % | The WATCHES of the DEAD. A Tale. By H. Cranks. | 

BROTHER IGN \11US andthe Rev. E.A. HILLYARD, | HAND and GLOVE. A Novelette. By L. HW. FP. Deu | 

] EAD THREE MONTHS in an] TeBReAex. | 

ENGLISH MONASTERY. A Personal Narra. | CHILD of the SUN. A Romance, By Hesry Farsir, 

tive. By CHARLES WALKER. Price 6s. post-free, with | POETRY, CHARADES3, CHESS, and MISCELLA- | 

Portrait of Brother Ignatius, NEA. | 
“One reads it through with positive wonder.’—Moru- See the DRAWING-ROOM MISCELLANY, price | 

ng Star, One Shilling. 

Murray aud Co., 13 Paternoster row. 





Avams and Francis, £9 Fleet street. 


78 Borough road, London, S.E. 

The Nobi . Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals , are respectfully informed that 
they can always te provided free of charge and at a few 
hours’ notice with Tutors, Curates, Secret 
nesses, Companions, and Lady Housekeepeis. 
able references required before placing names Up 
register, so that employers may accept an introd 
from these offices t larantee of the respeciaokt 
and good fait ie ay ant. Adyowsous and Scloos 
disposed of. Pupils introduced. 

Mr. 1. HARRIS, Superintendent 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
T No CcXXNXIL, is published THIS DAY. 
ag CosTENTS. 
The Fr neh in Cochin China and Cambodia, 
, The Frenes \ 


: Workmen's Bet - Societies. 
@ Venetian State Papers. 

: Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 

: Health of the Army in India. 

¢ Photography. 

: a Gibson Lockhart. 

& gir Jas. Wilde on a Digest of T.aws. 


pr. Newman's Apologia. 
; Joun Mcraay, Albemm le street. 


7) 


ares Sak Nove } aber, pri¢ e ‘2s., will be published, 
os No. V. of 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW; 
T 4 Journal of Religious Thought and Life. 
. ConreENTS. 
1. The English Freethiakers, 
2, The Gospel of St. John. 
3, Eternal Punishment. 
4, Address on the Study of Hebrew. 
5. Notices of Books. 
i through any bookseller, Advertisements, 
ees ieations for review, should be seut to the pub- 


“sane Wairrre.p Green, and Sox, 178 Strand, 
WC; WruaMs and Noroarr, 14 Henrietta street, 
pa. sand at 20 South Frederick street, 


Garden, W.C 
oes Leipsic: Denicke. Manchester : 


and Raws0N, Market street. 
once 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
B for NOVEMBER, 1804. No. DLXXXIX. Price 


JOUNSON 


se ConTENTS. 
Latest Vacation Excursion. 
de Butler —Part XLV. 
Enoch Arden. 
The History of Our Lord. , 
Comelius O'Dowd upon Men and Women, and Other 
Things in General—Part X. ; 

From Turin to Rome, vid Florence.—Servants.— 
Reformatories—Some Pros and Cons of Life 
Abroad.—The Irish Viceroyalty. 

Banting on Corpulence. 
Three-Foot Rule. 
General M'Clellan. 
Wautaw Brackwoon & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





Now ready, 1s. (No. 59), 

HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
T for NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by Gronce 
Hl, Taomas and Grorcr Du MAUvRIER. 

ContTENTS. 
Armadale. By Wilkie Collins. (With an Lilustration.) 

Chapter I.—The Travellers. z 

os IL —The Solid Side of the Scotch C hara eter 

» IL—The Wreck of the Timber Ship. 
Middle-Class Education in England. —Girls. 
A Téte-d-1éte Social Science Discussion. 
Wives aud Daughters. An Every-day Story. 

Illustration.) 
Chapter X.—A Crisis. ; 

» XL—Making Friendship. 
The Scottish Farm Labourer. 
At Rest. 
Colonel Gordon's Exploitsin China. 
The Public Schools Report. (A Letter to the Editor.) 

Surrn, Ecper, and Co., 65 Cornhill, London, 


WACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
dL No. LXL. (for NOVEMBER, 1864), price 1s. 
CONTENTS, 

1. ASon of the Soil. Part XII. 

2. The Cambridge ** Aposiles.” 

3, William Blake. 

4, The Last Wish. 

§. The Brothers Davenport. By Edward Dicey. 

6. The Hillyars and the Burtons: A Story of Two 
Families, By Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Austin 
Elliot,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 

Chap, LIII.—Feeds the Boar at the Old Frank. 
LIY.—James Burton's Story: The Clayton 
Ménage. 
LV.—Emma’s Visit. 
LVI.—The Land Sale. 

7. Fellowship. By William Barnes. 

& Claus Seidelin, a Danish Apothecary of the Fighteenth 
Century. By Andrew Hamilton. 

9, About Iron; or, What they Do at Schwalbach. By 
William Pole, F.R.S, 

Volume X. is now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, 

Price 78. 6d. 

Macuitian and Co, London and Cambridge. 

Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Rail- 

way Stations, 


HE LAW MAGAZINE and LAW 
REVIEW for November, being No. 35 of the 
United New Series, will be published on Tuesday next, 
Price 5s., and contains :—1. Law Procedure—2. Criminal 
Proceedings in Private Libel—3. Responsibility and 
Mental Competency—4. Window Lights and Sewers— 
5, Law Reform of last Session—6. The Law of Mines— 
7. Criminal Prosecutions—8. The proposed Schemo of 
Law Reporting—9. The Criminal Law of Kngland—10. 
Extract of Lord Brougham’s Letter to Earl Radnor— 
pocterigte—Corraption at Elections—E vents of tae Quar- 
 &e., &e. 

London: BuTTERWoRTHS, 7 Fleet street, Her Majesty's 
Law Publishers. 


ALISBURY SPIRE.—FLORENCE.— 
The BUILDER of TuIs DAY, price 4d., by post 
5d., contains :—View and Plan of Schools for the Parish 


(With an 


By W. D. Christie. 














of St. George the Martyr, Queen square—The Tower and 
Spire of the Cathedral Chureh of Salisbury—The Steam- 
boat Piers and! the Landing Stairs in the Thames Em- 
bankment—Architecture and Painting—The line Arts 
in connection with the Church—The Inscriptions at New 
Grange, Ireland Modern Art in Floreuce—View of 
Parochial Schools, Milborne Port—Proposed rebuilding 
of Dulwich College — Shop-shutters — Cisterns and 
Drains—Glazing—Scotland, &c.—Office 1 York street, 
Covent Garden, and all Booksellers. 





This day is published, royal 8vo. cloth, with two fae | 
similes, price 25s. | 
RITICAL, HISTORICAL, and PHILO- 


SOPHICAL CONTRIBUTIONS to the STUDY 
of the DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


By Henry Crark Bartow, M.D. | 
WILLIAMS and Noraarr, London and Edinburgh. 


Mr. CARRINGTON’S OBSERVATIONS of the 
SOLAR SPOTS. 
Price 25s., royal dto. cloth boards, with 166 Plates. 
BSERVATIONS of the SPOTS on 
the SUN, from November 9, 1853, to March 24 
186], made at Redhill. ies | 
By Ricuarp C, Canrtxatox, F.RS. | 
Ulustrated by 165 Plates. | 
The pubtication of this Work was aided by a Giant | 
from the Fund placed at the disposal of the Royal | 
Socicty by Her Majesty's Treasury, 
WILLIAMS and Noroare, London and Edinburgh. 


( N the INSPIRATION of the SCRIP- 
TURES, showing the Testimony which they them- 
selves bear as to their own Insp ration, 
By James Srank, M.D., F.RS.E, 

Author of “The Westminster Confession of Faith er ti- 
cally compared with the Holy Scriptures aud found 
wanting.” 

WitiiaMs and Noroare, London and Edinburgh. 





Just published, price 64., post 8vo. cloth. 


THE RELIGION of the UNIVERSE ; 


. with Consclatory Views of a Future State, and 
Suggestions on the most Beneficial Topics of Theolo- 
gical Iustruction. 


By Ronerr Fettowes, LL.D. 


Third Edition, revise’, with Additions from the Author's 
MS. and a Preface by the Editor. 


Witurams and Noroare, London and Edinburgh. 





Price 10s. 61., post 8vo. cloth. 


"THE TUBINGEN SCHOOL and Its 
ANTECEDENTS: a Review of the History and 
Present Condition of Modern Theology. 
By R. W. Mackay, M.A., 
Author of “ The Progress of the Intellect,” “A Sketch 
of the History of Christianity,” &e. 
Wittrams and Noreatr, London and Edinburgh. 


NEW NOVEL. 

In 1 vol., post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
WYREDERICK RIVERS, 
‘A INDEPENDENT PARSON. 

By Mrs. Florence WILLIAMSON. 

‘It deserves to be read anl studied,”"—T7he Church- 
man. x 

“ Undoubtedly a clever ani amusing book.”"—Athen- 
eum. 

“ This is one of the cleverest, most uncompromising, 
most outspoken books we have read for a long time."— 
Scotsman. 

“The book has the great merit of freshness and 
reality.”— Westminster Review. 

* The bock is clever and striking.”—Zondon Review. 

“The book is very well worth readin g."—Saturday 
Review. 

“There can be no two opinions on the cleverness or 
the interest of the tale."—Freeman. 

“The tale is undeniably clever.”—Patriot. 

Wii.iAMs and Noroate, London and Edinburgh. 


SECOND VOLUME of A“SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. 
Now ready, in S8vo, cloth, price 16s. 
HE PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 
VOL.L By Herverr Srencer, Author of * First 
Principles,” ‘* The Principles of Psychology,” “Kduca- 
tion,” “ Essays" &e. 
Witiams and Nonaarr, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 





Garden, London; 20 South Frederick street, din- 
burgh. 
mluHE ART JOURNAL 


for November (price 2s. 6d.) contains— 

Line Engravings after P. ¥. Poole’s Gleaner, by J. C. 
Armytage—Turner's Cologne, by A. Willmore—4. Fon- 
tana’s statue of Tue Genius of Commerce, by J. H. 
Baker. 

Among the literary contributions will be found Frese» 
Painting as applied to the Decoration of Architecture, 
by J. B. Atkinson—An Artist at the Seven Churches of 
Asia, by IT. Allom—Old Rhenish Pottery, by F. W. 
Fairholt—Dublin International Exhibition—Works of 
Goldsmith, illustrated—Almanac of the Month, illus- 
trated—Secular Clergy of the Middle Ages, by Rey. E 
L. Cutts, B.A., illustrated—Karly Potteries of Stafford 
shire, by Liewellynn Jewitt, illustrated—History of 
Caricature, by T. Wright, illustrated—New Process of 
Photographic Printing—Dutch Pictures at South Ken 
sington—What have our Schools of Art done ?—Art- 
Work in November, by Kev. J. G. Wood—Galleria delle 
Belle Arti, &c., &e., 

London: James S. Virtue, 26 Ivy lane. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, for NOVEMBER. 


Te ALEXANDRA MAGAZINE, 








with which is incorporated. 
THE ENGLISUWOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
Jackson, WALFoRD, aud Hopper, 27 Paternoster row. 





NHEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY, 
52 Wigmore street, Cavendish square.—Surplus 
Copies of a large number of Works of real merit, suited 
for PUBLIC or PRIVATE LIBRARIES, LITERARY 
INSTITUTES, BOOK SOCIETIES, &c., are now on | 
SALE at Bull's Library, at very greatly REDUCED 
| PRICES. 


Catalogues gratis and post free, 


| 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


LORD LYNN’S WIFE. In 2 vols. 


post Svo, 


The TWO ANASTASIAS. In 8 vols. 
post &vo, 

“This story is remarkably well told. The characters 
are all alive, and there is one—the rascal of the story, 
Frank Tyrrell—who is a marvel of realistic portrait- 
painting. '—Spectator. 

“*The Two Anastasias’ has a charm of its own. The 
characters possess a life-like individuality and are 
drawn with vigour, The tale displays great ability."— 
Reader. 

“There isa vigorous freshness and beauty, a fearless 
reliance on truthfal displays of human nature to pro- 
duce truthful art, in this tale, that is quite uncommon ip 
female novelists—with the rare except on of the author 
of *Romola’ and ‘Adam Bede.’ We place this new 
authoress at once above the most popular, '—Globe. 

“This work has great powers, both for the conduct of 
a narrative and the delineation of character.”"—Daily 
News. 

“Th's book is excellent both in its spirit and its exe- 
cution. So good and honest a book would always de- 
serve hearty praise at »ny time, but especially is it to be 
commende) nowadays." —Eraminer. 


BLACK and GOLD; or, ‘‘The Don! 
the Don!" A Tale. By Captain Parren-Saunpers, 
KC.G., the European Champien Athlete. Pub- 
lished by Imperial desire. 3vols. post 8vo. 

* This book is certainly an excellent one, and of more 
than usual interest."—Odbserver. 

The WILMOT FAMILY. By the 
Author of “ Life in Tuscany,” &¢. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“This is a good wholesome novel, sound in spirit, out- 
spoken without bitterness against the insincerities of 
life, clever in its discrimination of character, and natural 
in dialogue. "—Exraminer. 

London: Ricnarp Benriey, New Burlington street. 





THE BEST MODERN COOKERY BOOKS. 
FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK. 


Fifteenth Edition. 1,500 Recipes and 60 Ilustra- 


tions, Avo. 12s. 
FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDE. 
1,000 Recipes, and 40 Illus- 


Eighteenth Thousand. 


trations, Post 8vo, 5s. 
WHAT to DO with the COLD MUT- 
TON, 2+, 6d. 


EVERYBODY’S PUDDING BOOK. 
2s. 6d. 
Ricnaro Bentey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 


Majesty. 
NO. 31. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at the Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


} UMBER THIRTY-ONE. 


London: F. PioMan, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 








Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 6d., free by post. 
I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 

4 mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grinpown. 

* To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers these very thoughtful and beautifully 
written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant mem pries.""—Sun, 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, B.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., free by post. 

I IDDEN SPRINGS. By Joseru 

Parker, D.D, of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester, 

“ All seems as if it were written with a pencil of light. 

.... There is no speaking for speaking's sake, no dis- 

play of any kind, every word is an arrow directed to the 
mark.”"—British Standard. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, EC. 


Just published, cloth, price 2s. 6.1. 
UR ETERNAL HOMES. 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
The CHEAPEST BOOK of the SUASON, 
llustrated with 12 Coloured Engravings, au Liluminated 
Title, and 52 Wood Engravings. 
Te LIFE and LESSONS of OUR 
LORD UNFOLDED and ILLUSTRATED. By 
Joun Cummine, D.D. Complete in 1 vol., 7. 6d. cloth 
bevelled boards ; 9s. cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges; lus. 6d 
morocco antique. 
‘Should be in every household.” 
Londou: Joun F. Saaw and Co., 43 Paternoster row 
E.C. 





Now ready. 


YMNS and SACRED SONGS, for 
Public and Private use, in Full Seore, 1 vo 

large &vo, 12s. (Vost-free for the amount in Stamps.) 
Also In 10 Nos. at Is. each. This Work is unique, in 
that it consists almost entirely of Original Music by the 
tirst composers of the day,—Molique, Muacfirren, Bene- 
diet, &e. &c.; and that it has, for many of the Hymns a 
special Organ Accompaniment on the German plan, 
for large bodies of singers. This will be found a m: st 
important feature. List of Coutents for @ Stamp. The 
* Melodies’ alone, for 9 Stamps. Edited by 'RepeRick 
WesiLike, RAM. *% * To avoid mistake, order 


| Westlake’s Hymns aud Sacred Songs, in red cloth 


12s.” 

2. SIGUT-SINGING MADE EASY. The cheapest 
and fallest Manual extant. A copy for 7 Stamps. 
London: Lament and Co., 17 and 18 Portman street 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, October, 15:4. 


MR. MURRAY’S | 
FORTHCOMING WORKS: | 
| 





The ILIAD of HOMER, rendered 
into English Blauk Verse. By the Earl of Denny. 2 
vols, 8vo. 

TRAVELS in CENTRAL ASIA in 
the Disguise of a Dervish, by Routes unknown to Euro- | 
peans, through the Deserts of the Oxus, to Khiva, and 
thence by Bokhara to Samareand. By Arminius VAM- 
BERY. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 

PLATO, and the other Companions of 
Socrates. By Grorce Grore, F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated | 
by a plain Explanatory Commentary, and authentic 
Views of Sacred Places, from Sketches and Photo- 
graphs. Edited by Archdeacon Cuurron aud Rey. 
Basit Jones. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

The ZAMBESI and its TRIBU- 
TARIES; 1858 64. By Davip Livinestone, M.D., and 
CHARLEs LivincstoNne. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 

The BRITISH ARMY in NORTH 
CHINA ani JAPAN, By D. F, Rennig, M.D., Statl- 
Surgeon. Post 8vo. 

A SECOND SERIES of LECTURES 


on the JEWISH CHURCH—Samuel to the Captivity. 


By Dean Sraniey. Maps, 8vo. 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERN- 


MENT, with Suggestions for the Improvement of our 

tepresentative System, and an Examination of the 
Reform Bills of 1859 and 1861. By Earl Grey. 8vo. 

The SIBERIAN OVERLAND 
ROUTE from PKKING to PETERSBURG. By 
ALEXANDER Micnre. Map and Iilustrations. 8vo. 

RESEARCHES INTO the EARLY 
HISTORY of MANKIND, and the Development of 
Civilization. By E. B. Tytor. Illustrations. 8vo. 

The JUDGES of ENGLAND; from 
the Conquest to the Present Time. By Epwanrp 
Foss, F.S.A. Vols. VIL, VIII, and IX. (completing 
the work). With an Index. 8vo, 

EPHEMERA. By Lorv Lyrretroy. 
Post 8yo. 

JAMES BRINDLEY and the EARLY 
ENGINEERS. By Samvuet Sires. Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. Uniform with “ Self-Help,” 

A NEW HISTORY of PAINTING in 
ITALY. From Original Researches and Personal In- 
spection of the Works of Art in Italy. By J. A. Crowe 
and G. B. CavaccaseLug. Illustrations. Vols. I, and 
If. 8vo. 

POEMS: By Sir Butwer Lyrvroy, 


Bart., M.P. New Edition. Post 8vo. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the 


HOLY LAND. By Rey. Epwarp Ropinson, D.D., 





Author of “ Researches in Palestine.” Map. Post 
8vo. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY: or, 


the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants. 
By Sir Cuaries Lyev., Bart., F. A New and 
thoroughly Revised Edition. Woodeuts. 8vo. 


HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTI- 


ANITY. Ivcluding that of the Popes to the Pontificate 
of Nicholas V. By Dean Mitmay. Third Edition. 9 
vols, 8vo. 


LIVES of the WARRIORS of the 
17th CENTURY, who have commanded Fleets and 
Armies before the Enemy. By Lieutenant-General Sir 
Epwakp Cust, D.C.L. Svo, 

MODERN WARFARE as _sIN- 
FLUENCED by MODERN ARTILLERY. By Colonel 
P. L. MacpovcaLt. Plans. Post 8vo. 


SOME ACCOUNT of the MUSIC of 
a cg gma I NATIONS. By Cart Encew, L- 
NABLOUS and the MODERN 


SAMARITANS. By Rev. Jonn Mists. Illustrations, 


Post 8vo. 
The ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S 


HOUSE ; being Practical Hints for its Plan and Ar- 
rangement; adapted to various ranks and fortunes, from 
the Villa to the Palace. By Robert Kerr. Plans and 
Views. 8vo. 

LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
EASTERN CHURCH. By Dean Srantey. Third 
Edition. Maps. 8vo. 

A NEW HISTORY of MODERN 
EUROPE: from the Taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks, to the Close of the War in the Crimea—1453- 
1857. By Toomas H. Dyer. Vols. I[L. and IV. (com- 
pleting the Work). With Copious Index. 8vo. 

MEMOIR of BISHOP BLOMFIELD, 
D.D. By Rev. ALFRED BLOMFIELD, M.A. New Edition. 
Portrait. Post 8vo, 


CHOICE SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 





Now ready, in 2 vo's 8vo., with Portrait. 


The HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S 
LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. 


NEW WORK by Mr. CILARLES DICKENS. 
On October 31, Part VIL, price 1s, of 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 

By Caar.es Dickess. 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 
With Illustrations by Marcus Sroxe. 





WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL, 
3 vols. post 8yvo. 
The BROOKES of BRIDLEMERE. 
By Wuyre MELVILLE, 
Author of “ Holmby House,” “ The Gladiators,” &c. 
(On Monday. 
THOMAS ADOLPIIUS TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols, post 8vo. 
LINDISFARN CHASE. 
By T. A. Tro.tore, 


Author of * La Beata,” “ Beppo,” &e. 
[Now ready. 


By the AUTHOR of “ CHARLIE THORNHILL” 








3 vols. post 8vo. 


WHICH is the WINNER ? 
Or, the FIRS? GENTLEMAN of his FAMILY. 
By CuaR.es CLARKE, 
Author of “Cha:lie Thorubill,” &e. 
(Now ready. 





NAVAL NOVEL. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
CAPTAIN HERBERT: 
A SEA STORY. 


NEW 


[ Now ready 
ANTHONY TROLLOPES NEW WORK. 
Just published, Vol. [., with T'wenty [lustrations. 
CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 
By AntHony TROLLopPE. 
Demy 8vo. Lls. 





Post 8vo., Da. 


HISTORY of the CULTIVATION of 
COTTON and TOBACCO. 


By Colonel Roverr L. De Corn. 
( This day. 
CuapMan and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 








Just published, in crown 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 
CORNELIUS O’'DOWD 
MEN AND WOMEN, 


AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL. 
Originally published in Blackwood'’s Magazine, 





“Tn truth one of the most delighted volumes of per- 
sonal reminiscence it has ever been our fortune to 
peruse." —Globe. 

“One of the pleasantest companions we know. It 
would be difficult to tind his fellow among the writers of 
the day, for the combination of richness of humour, 
variety of information, and experience of life." —Reader. 

“The gossip of a thorough man of the world, who has 
kept his eyes open turough life, and who, to use an ex- 
pressive vulgarism, has learnt a thing or two.”— 
Standard. 

“Humour and common-sense are blended in every 
page, and the best advice acritic can give is condensed 
in three words—read the book." —Press. 

“Observations and reflections, rich to overflowing, 
with the cream of Continental life. A racier or more 
readable book we have not met with for many a day.”— 
Edinburgh Courant. 

WILLIAM Biackwoop 
London. 


WM. H. ALLEN AND GCO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


A HISTORY of the SEPOY WAR in 
INDIA in 1857-58. By Jonn WitutaM Kaye, Esq., 
Autkor of the “ History of the War in Afghanistan.” 
Vol. I., 8vo., price 18s. (To be completed in 3 vols.) 


MEMOIRS of CAROLINE MATILDA, 
Queen of Denmark, Sister to George III. Chiefly 
from Family Documents in the possession of the 
Author. By Sir ©. F. LascetLes WraxaLu, Bart, 
Secoud Edition, 3 vols. Svo. cloth, 36s. 


At HOME in PARIS, and a Trip 


aud Sons, Edinburgh and 





Hivrsr and Biackert, 13 Great Mulborough street. 


through the Vineyards to Spain, By W. BLancuarp | 
xd. 


JERROLD, Esq. Post 8vo., 10s. 6 


The MYSTERIES of the VATICAN: or, 


Crimes ofthe Papacy. 2 vols, post 8vo., £1 1s. 


THE NEW NOVELs ~ 
| Now ready, at all the braries 
|The QUEEN of the COUNTY. B 


Author of “* Margaret and Her Bridesinaids,” 


“A novel of the first-class, Itis a story’of 
Of @ 


pean aud a delightful study of female character 
! 
|The COST of CAERGWYN. 3 
| Howitt. 3 vols. y Mary 


“ There can be no doubt of the exceeding 
| interest of this story. It is original and fasci 
| high degree."”—Star. 


|NOT PROVEN. 3 vols. 
The MASTER of MARTON. 


‘** A well-written, pleasant tale.”"—Observer 3 Vols 


CUMWORTH HOUSE. By the Author 


of * Caste.” 3 vols. 


SON and HEIR. 3 vols. 


“A remarkable and brilliant novel."—Herald. 


beauty ang 


WALNG ty g 


Hurst and Biackerrt, 13 Great Marlborough street 


NEW BOOKS.—This dyy, 





1 
BRIGANDAGE in SOUTH Itary 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time; ith 
the Lives and Adventures of some of the pom be 
brated Br.gands. By Davip Huttoy, Esq. 9 ws 
post 8¥ » Price 16s. pnt, Ey Se 


The LAY of the BELL. Translate 


from the German of Schiller. By Right Hon, § 
E. b. Lyrron. With 42 Tlinstrations, ane 
wood from Desigus by Moritz Retzseh. Oblong 4io,, 
handsom ly bound iu cloth. Price 14s, 


3. 
CANADA in 1864. A Handbook fr 


Setilers. By Captain H. J. N. Cressyre, late of 
RN. Author of “ Recollections of a Five Years’ 
Residence in Norway."’ Feap. cloth. Price %, 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marsroy, 14 Lal. 
gate hill, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ BEULAH," &¢, 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8yo, 
MACARIA 
A NOVEL. 
By Aveusta J. Evans, Author of “ Beulah,” &, 
London : SAUNDERS, OTLey, and Co., 66 Brook street, ¥. 








This day is published, 8vo., price 6s, 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By James Brycz, B.A, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


London and Cambridge: Macmrtan and Co, 
Oxford: T. and G. Sarimpron. 





This day is published, crown 8yo. cloth, 43, 6d, 
THE 


WITNESS OF THE EUCHARIST; 


The Institution and Early Celebration 
of the Lord's Supper. 


Considered as an Evidence of the Historical Trath of 
the Gospel Narrative aud of the Christian 


Doctrine of the Atonement. 

By the Rev. G. F. Machear, M.A., 
Classical Master at King’s College, London. 
MacMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 


This day is published, demy 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
AP HYLUS translated into English 
Prose. 
By F. A. Pauey, M.A., Editor of the Greek Text 
Cambridge: Detauroy, Bett, and Co., London: 


Beww and Daupy. 
. ———aewr 


Now ready, 8vo., price 73. 
LATO'S GORGIAS literally translated, 
with an Introductory Essay coutaining a Summary 
of the Argument. 
By E. M. Core, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. : 
The peculiarities and niceties of Plato have reccivel 
from him special attention, while his simplicity a0 
breadth, if we might so Speak, have been caught up ” 
faithfully that the trans!ation often reads like an orig 
nal bit of good sound English, such a3 John Bunya2 
might have written.”—Reader, Oct. 1, 1364. 
Cambridge: Derourox, Ber, and Co Londo: 
Brut aud Davpy. 


C 
Faculties by the application 
mena according to the doctrine 


as 
Just published by Emity Farrarcut, London. 
HRISTIAN SPIRITL ALISM; 
Wherein is shown the Extension of the Hamas 
1f Modern Spiritual Pheod 
of Christ. Crown 510, 








price 5s. 


ANGEL'S ETHEREAL and MATERIAL, 
j 


LITERATURE, — Selected from the Chief English) MILITARY SKETCHES. By Sir C.| 
Writers. By the late Tuomas B. SuHaw, M.A. Edited | oo Saene w 7 : . “4 | and SWEET! PAS. An Allegory. 44. 
by Wa. SmirH, LL.D. Post 8vo. . LAscELLES WRAXALL, Bart. Post 8vo., 133, 6d. NEW SHOES: or, What a Little Child may 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of HENRY VIII. An Historical Sketeh | ao. ‘ny aucior ot “Angers.” 4d r 
. mo Onin; Oe 2 “Sie ae j as affecting the Reformation in England. By | ‘TTATS ow ms ar 0330 
CANTERBURY. By Dean Srancey. Fourth Edition. Cusmuax Essernes Couterrs. Esq. woot Pind | SUNSHINE oe Lat D6. Party — 
y Author ¢ Angel =. , 


Woodeuts. Post 8yo. 





lds. 6d. 
London: W.H. Atten and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. | 5.0 


| 


| 
| 


to British Sailors. 


FLOWERS REPLACED. By Author o 
Sd. 


| ‘ Angel's. 
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NEW WORKS. 


—_—_—— 


. T 
The EDINBURGH REV IEW, 
Xo. OCXLVI. October 1864. 8vo., price 63. 
1. Angus. ’ 
9, Coniferous Trees. 
3, Archbishop Ww hately. - 
4, Co-Operative Societies in 1564. 
5, French Anti-Clerical Novels. 
6 Man and Nature. 
7, Marshal Saxe. — 
&. Robert Browning's Poems. 
9, The Five-Year-Old Parliament. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 
No coccxIX. November 1861. 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 


t Proprietors of | Gilbert Rugge.—A Tale. 
Seteenet oor By the Author of ‘A 


éme. 
oitorstar 0 the Reignof| First Friendship.” Chap- 
Charles I. ters XVITIL—XX. 


A November Allegory.— 
By Astley H. Baldwin. 


Of Moods. 
ous Maid.—A 
The Myster A Campaigner at Home.— 
XVI 


Sensation Tale. 

Education. 2 3 

Po iapter showing | Recreations of a London 

How we Live at Awa-|  Recluse.—IV. 

mutu. Dr. Pusey and the Court of 
Appeal. 


3. 
EXPLORATION in SOUTH- 


WEST AFRICA, from Walvisch Bay to Lake Ngami 
god the Victoria Falls. By Taomas Barnes. With Maps 


apd Illustrations. 8vo. 21s, 
4 


The LIFE of ROBERT 
STEPHENSON. By J. C. Jearrreson. Barrister-at- 
Law; and W. Poise, F.R.S., Member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. With Portrait and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
éyo, 32s, 


5. 

The NEW TESTAMENT of 
OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Tilus- 
trted with numerous Wood Engravings from the Old 
Masters. Crown 4to., price 633. cloth; or £5 53. in 
morocco by Riviére. (On Thursday, Nov. 10. 


6. 

MEMOIRS, MISCELLANIES, 
and LETTERS of LUCY AIKIN, including those ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Dr. Channing, from 1826 to 1842. 
Eiited by P. H. Le Breton. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


% 

AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a 
COUNTRY PARSON. Selection from the Contribu- 
tions of AK. H. B to Fraser's Magazine aud Good 
Words. Post 8vo. 9a. (On Thursday next. 


8. 

The CONVERSION of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE: Fight Sermons preached at Boyle's 
Lecture in the Year 1864. By the Rev. CHARLEs Menrt- 
vate, B.D., Chaplain to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 8yo. (On Thursday next. 


9. 

ACRITICAL and GRAMMATI- 
CAL COMMENTARY on ST. PAUL'S PASTORAL 
EPIST.ES. By C.J. Evuicorr, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. Third Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


10. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION of 
BISHOP COLENSO’'S Work on the PENTATEUCH 
and BOOK of JOSHUA. Part L., crown 8vo.,1s. To be 
completed in 5 Parts, 1s. each. 


11. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION of 
LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, com- 
plete in 4 vols. crown 8vo., price 16s. cloth. 

(Early in November. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR THE EARLY PART OF THE NEW SEASON. 


EUROPE BEYOND the SEA;; or, the 
K.xodus of the Western Nations. An Aceount of 
Manners, Morals, and Politics among the Kuglish, 
French, and Spaniards on both sides of the Auiantic. 
By the Right Hon. Viscount Bury, M.P. In 2 vols. 
Ssyo, 


Third and Fourth Volumes of 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. Bringing the Work down to the 
period of the Reformation, By WaLrTer Farqunuar 
iloox, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 8vo. 


The HISTORY of GREECE to the 
CLOSE of the PELOPONNESIAN WAR. By 
Dr. Currivs. Translated under the superinten- 
dence of Dr. Curtivs. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 





A New Edition of 
The ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 


LEGENDS. Illustrated by CrurksHank, Leecu, 
and TeNNrev, including, now for the first time, the 
Prose Legends and the smaller Poems, with new 
Illustrations, 4to., 21s., and morocco extra, 36s. 


HERALDRY: HISTORICAL and 
POPULAR. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and Corrected, with Additional Matter, and several 
new Illustrations. By the Rev. CuarLes Bovure.t, 
M.A. 8yo. 


ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, The 
Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. 
McCavustanp, Author of “ Sermons in Stones; or, 
Scripture confirmed by Geology.” Crown Avo, 
(ilustrations. Next week. 


ISRAEL in the WILDERNESS. A 
Popular Account of the Journeyings of the Israeli- 
tish People, illustrated by the Luscriptions on the 
Rocks in the Wilderness. By Rev. CHaRLes 
Forster, Rector of Stisted. Small 8vo. 6s. 


MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA 
CARACCIOLO, of the Princess of Forino, Ex- 
Benedictine Nun. Iu crown 8yo., with a Portrait 
of the Princess. 63. (Ready. 


CENTURY of ANECDOTE from 
1750. Containing Anecdotes of the Courts of 
Fashionable, Literary, Social, and Professional Life 
from 1750 to 1850. By Joun Tins, F.S.A., Author 
of “ Anecdote Biographies of Statesmen, Painters, 
&c.” 2 vols. post 8vo., with fine Portraits. 


The HISTORY of the PRESENT 


AMERICAN WAR, from its Commencement to the 





C | of the ¢ paign of 1863. By Lieut- 
Col. Frercner, Scots Fusilier Guards, With 
numerous Plans of Battles. 8¥0. 





Also, the following New Novels. 
LORD LYNN’S WIFE. In 2 vols. 
post 8yo, ( Ready. 
UNCLE SILAS. By the Author of 


“Wylder’s Hand.” 3 vols. post 5vo. 


BELFOREST. By the Author of 
“The Ladies of Bever Hollow” and ** Meadowleigh.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


The ARMOURER’S DAUGHTER. By 


the Author of “ Whitefriars.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
&e., &e., &e, 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
TO BE HAD AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


In crown 8vo., with 2 [llustrations in each Volume. 


EAST LYNNE, By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
63. 
NED LOCKSLEY the ETONIAN. 6s. 





12, 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENE- | 


RAL GAZETTEER, or GEOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY of the WORLD. New Edition, revised to 


August, 1864. 8vo, 31s,6d. 
13, 
WINE, the VINE, and the 
CELLAR. By Tuomas G. Snaw. Second Edition, 


tevised and enlarged; with 31 Woodcuts, 8vo. 163. 


14. 
STONEHENGE’S Work on the 


GREYHOUND. New and thoroughly revised Edition ; 
with numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 2Is. 


[On Saturday next, 


The INITIALS. By the Author of 


“Quits ” and * At Od Is.” 6s. 


The CHANNINGS. By the Author of 


“ East Lynne.” 6s. 


QUITS! By the Author of 


Initials’ and “ At Odds,” 6s, 


Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 


By the Author of ** East Lynne.” 63. 


The LAST of the CAVALIERS. 6s. 


‘‘ The 


Also, immediately, uniform with the above. 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
By Lady Georotanxa FuLLeRton, Author of “ Lady- 
bird,” &e, 63. 
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The Conductors ofthe NATIONAL REVIEW feel it to 
be their duty to explain to the subscribers and to the pub - 
lic the reasons which induce them to commence a New 
Series, in which they are about to introduce important 
changes and improvements. They have now had nearly 
ten years’ experience in the management of a Quarterly 
Review, and they are convinced by it, that the present 
state of such periodicals is injuriously modified by his- 
torical tradition, and by circumstances which have them- 
selves past away. When first-class attainments were 
scarce, and when the criticism of daily and weekly 
journals was weak and meagre, it was wise and neces- 
sary in Quarterly periodicals to attempt at least some 
notice of every remarkable work which might appear. 
Their readers expect from them a guidance through the 
labyrinth of miscellaneous literature which they could 
not find elsewhere. But this necessity has passed away. 
Weekly papers written with force, skill, end knoutoten 
notice all ordinary books with care and fulness, and so 
leave to Quarterly Journals only those which cannot be 
a lequately diseussed in a brief compass and in a fugitive 
form, but rejuire elaborate analysis and continuous 
criticism. Such books are always few, and the customary 
space allotted by tradition to the review department in 
Quarterly periodicals has therefore become excessive and 
unnecessary. 


A new want, however, has sprung up, or at least hag 
strengthened, which it is the duty of Quarterly Reviews 
to supply. Almost every number of every Quarterly 
contains some articles which are not reviews at all; in 
ffome cases even the form of putting a book at the head 
of the article has been discontinued, and in other cases, 
though in external appsarance the article is a review, in 
real truth it is anessay. This sort of composition is 
especially suitable to an age like this, in which readers 
are many but students few; in which a multitude of 
persons wish to kuow the principal outline of great sub- 
jects, but very few have the courage or the leisure to 
venture on the perusal of Jong treatises. An essay of 
moderate length can convey the gist of a complicated 
controversy embedded in many volumes, and therefore 
in our day an increasing nuwnber of persous peruse 
such essays and prize them. 


These causes have given tothe NATIONAL REVIEW, 
as well as to the other Quarterlies, an appearance some- 
what aimless aud confused. ‘To fill the usual space mere 
reviews of ordinary books have necessarily been inserted, 
aud side by side with them have appeared original essays 
of independent interest and distinctive characteristics. 
That which was new and individual has beeu rather 
hidden by the addition of matter, in itself good, but 
which might have appeared in other periodicals with 
equal propriety. The essence of the REVIEW has, so to 
say, been a little c led by a confusing ion 
of separable accidents. 


The Conductors of the NATIONAL have resolved to 
apply the only thorough remedy to this defect. They 
intend in future to issue the REVIEW half yearly in- 
stead of quarterly. This change of itself will render 
it impossible and y to insert in the REVIEW 
notices of fugitive books, and articles on subjects of 
subordinate interest; and will restrict its writers to the 
more attractive aspects of literature, politics, and religion. 
The main ckaracteristics of the NATIONAL REVIEW 
—the principles upon which it was originally started, 
and to which it has steadily adhered—will not only be 
preserved unchanged, but will be made more distinctly 
visib'e by an entire separation from the less distinctive 
matter which has hitherto accompanied,them. The Con- 
ductors intend and hope in future to make the RE- 
VIEW a series of “ Tracts for the Times" of extended 
scope and aim, and to discuss in it the broad aspects of 
the pressing questions, which the progress of events, the 
multiplication of books,{ the growth of science, the 
gradual change of religion, without ceasing suggest in 
this active aud interesting age. 








In future, also, such contributors to the NATIONAL 
REVIEW as may wish to append their names to their 
articles will have the privilege of 80 doing 1a many cases 
an essay,such as has been above spoken of loves much 
of its value when the name of the author is concealed, 
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and while in theory at least it emanates from a eritical 
board. Those contributors who may not wish to pub- 
lish their names will still be able to write anonymously, 
and a due editorial supervision will be given t» both 
kinds of articles, 5 as still to preserve unimpaired the 
essential character and unity of the REVIEW. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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JAMES L DENMAN, 


11 Abchurch Lane Corner, King William Street, EC. 
And 20, Piccadilly, W., London, 
DIRECTS ATTENTION TO THE NATURAL, FULL-BODIED, AND UNBRANDIED 


WINES OF GREECE AND HUNGARY, 











GREEK WINES. 





Octave 14  Qr. casks 28 Octave 14 
SANTORIN.* gals. —_ se ATHENS. guls, egual ‘ilent 
SANTORIN, a dry red wine, with Port- Perdoz. &£ ©. ¢ s.|MONT HYMET, Red, a full-bodied dry perdoz, ¢ 4 * 
wine flavour oe .. 20s. ...614...18 4] Wine, resembling Claret, with the bou- 
THERA, a white wine, full of uly Mi ideira boomed of Burgundy... ae + 16s. ..5 6... 1019 
character ... we 20s. ...614...18 4} MONT HYMET, ohne —— pure din- 
ner wine, approaching Chablis in charac- 
CORINTHE, a very 7 stont full- bodied wine, Se ete ral : 
possessing a Champagne flavour. . 24,..716..15 4 ms without acing ia o> 168.45 6...1019 
CALLISTE, a ta! — sont white CYPRUS. 
wine aa ve 24s. ...716...15 4] FromtheCommandery ... _ --- 60s. ...20 6... 40 5 
ST. ELIE (or, “Wine of Nii ght”) a deli- : SYRA. 
cious light dry wine, with Amontillado 28... i 5 5 4 18 5 COMO, a Red wine, resembling full-bodied 
flavour and character; ee at gai ies zh 1 rick Sacks an camellia adn 28 
the price 32s. ...10 14 ... 2019 and rich Port: an excellent wine ‘ie 8. 9 5.18 5 
AMBROSIA (or, OWi ine a Sesion’ as a SMYRNA. 
most luscious white wine of high charac- BOUTZA, a full-bodied dry red wine... 24s, ....7 16... 15 4 
ter and flavour... sie 30s. ...9 19... 19 12) SEVDIKOL ditto, ditto, but 
LACRYMA CHRISTI, a Senelons red wine slightly bitter (from myrrh-leaves being 
adapted for Communion use ... 42s. ..14 5... 28 2 pressed with the gr apes), and highly 
VISANTO, an exceedingly sweet and fine valued for its tonic ani te 24s. ...716.. 15 4 
white wine; delicious for dessert «os 468. ..16 6...93 & Any of the «’)>:2 in Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra, 


* Santorin is the only place and island in Greece which prepares Wine saleable in foreign countries; but this cannot be ascribed so much to the superi OF quality of 
the grape as to the manner in which the wine is prepared by the French Company who manage it. ‘he wines of Santorin will keep good year after year. They are seut 
to Turkey and Russia. Odessa, on the Black Sea, is oue of their best markets. I have visited a great wine-cellar, excavated within the mvuntain, and have there taste 
sixteen or eighteen different sorts of wine, all prepared from the grapes of Santorin. [ was most pleased with the “* Wine of Bacchus,” very like that of Naxos, with the 
taste of nectar and colour of liquid gold. Soalso the “ Wine of Night" [the St. Elie], which is colourless, and has obtained that name from the fact of the Vintage t 
place during the night, and from the grapes being hidden under the leaves of the vine, and not exposed to the influence of the sun, by which means the wine is yo 
coloured by it. It Las an acid and agreeable flavour, like Rhine wine, only milder—Greece anc d the Gre ks, by Miss Bremer, Vol. 11, p.1. Translated by Mary Howrrr, 1393, 











Octave 14 Qr. casks 28 Octave 14 Qr. casks 8 
PORTUGAL WINES. et my sg SPANISH WINES. - -~ al on ond 
0 4 UOZ, to OZ. o7 &k t a) 
Per doz. £ s. Se 
Per doz. & 7 . 
PORT, CATALONIAN .. ... ... 188... 516...1018 | 7 “orgie Sh 
RED LISBON aN ei .. 223... 7 4...14 5 SHERRY, ARRAGONESE vel .. 18s... 516... 10 18 
GENUINE ALTO-DOURO, cheat er use- Ditto EXCELLENT naa we eh 2 Qin ee 
ful... ae aid ee wen. TH... a < Ditto CADIZ ie _ . 248.... 716... 15 4 
Ditto, rich, full-flavoured, excellent Ditto ... ae ang cae .. 80s... 919... 1928 
for bottling or present use .. .. 30s, ... 919... 19 12 . . 
Ditto soft, matured, with character... 34s. ... 11 12 ... 22 16 Ditto... ee oe a Ss. ... 1 ... - , 
Ditto rich, with great body ... as Ot. A .... BS S Ditto ... ove ove ove .. 38s. .,, 12 18... 
HUNGARIAN WINES. 
WHITE WINES. RED WINES. 
Admirably adapted for Dinner, being light, pure, dry, and free from Possessing all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, aud 
acidity, combined with the full, high aroma of the Rhine Wines. containing great body without acidity. 
Per dos. Per doz. 
,, i ll a aT 
VILLANY MUSCAT...) .. esse, eee, 4S. | VISONTAERE C+ 
BADASCONYER ... oo ion a ai .. 24s. ADLERBERGER OFNE R, ‘yecommende a ove ve Os, 
PESTHER STEINBRU CH aby ad cee ane <<; Ses MENES, exceedingly stout and full-bodied ~ 
SOMALEUR AUSLESE ... aa aA ~. Hal .. 28s. ERLAURE, high- flavoured ditto.. ; ve 908 
DIOSZEGER BAKATOR.. sie be? ea ~< Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per te 0 oe extra 
Ditto Ditto AU SLE ‘SE ioe ae ae a, ae 
HUNGARIAN HOCK _,,. - wa ie pre -.. Ge. SWEET WINES. 
RUSZTE (rich) __.. ee, ee ove oe .. 40s. | MENESER AUSBRUCIL... we ane 48.) Tokay botiles 
SZAMORODNY (ary Tok: ay) ‘si . 42%. | TOKAY ditto . -_ 72s. containing 
Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Seam aie. Ditto ditto (Die Krone)... si 96:.§ 5 gills. 





* Munich, 18h int ls DB 
“ Not long ago I real Dr. Kletzinsky’s analytical article, and my belief is that the Hungarian wines, whose generous qualities I fully appreciate, have over ¢ wine 





ganas 





























peculiar restorative virtue, to be attributed to the phosphoric acid which they contain. In a dietetical point of view, it nrust be taken iuto consideration that the > Hus 
wives are geuerally richer in alcohvl than the Bordeaux wines. (Signed) J, LILBIG, M. Ps. 
‘FRENCH WINES. a 
EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE = ose . “30s, VIN ORDINAIRE, MEDOC és wee lds. 
Superior ., ie ate ss ig ae .. 36s. Is a EMILION oe oe ue oe oe sg “7 
CHATEAU D'AY |. oe ove kos .. 58s. . ESTEPHE “ oo oe or ov ee 4 
finest 1857 (extra quality) oe ie i oa ST JULIEN.. eee - » 
MOET’S eee roa soe oe . 65s. 
FLEUR DE SitnEyY “Ll Ba | The above in Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra 
CREME DE BOUZY asf oe me ie Re ee For other growths, see Priced List. 
TERMS CASH. COU N’ RY “OR DER “MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 
Bottles and Cases to a returned or paid for. 
' Cross Cheques ‘* Bank: of London.” Post-Ojjice Orders payable at General Post Office. 
WINE REPORT AND DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES POST FREE 
Strand, 


Lonpon: Printed by Jonn CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter Street 
and Published by him at the‘ Spzcraror” Office, No. } Wellington Street,Strand,aforesaid, Saturday, October 29, 1864. 
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